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F you are to make the most of your invest- 

ment opportunities in the new year, you 
should adopt a realistic policy and adjust your 
investments to the economic outlook over the 
perioc anead. The highly selective market 
pattern of the past year confirms the fact 
that regardless of general business and eco- 
nomic trends, the countless cross-currents in 
the industrial tide affect certain industries and 
groups of securities differently. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established: organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


Name 
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particular needg and conforming at all..times 
to the écondmic outlook. ve ft 
*:In @ matter of such vital ‘importance’ you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to jpreserve your capital and main- 
tain-syour income. The knowledge thatyour 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of:an organization whose sole job for 
almost halfia century has been serving the in- 
_vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You thave the assurance that every possible 
précaution is being taken. to safeguard your 


-2sinvestment welfare”by keeping your holdings 


adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our-Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wor tp ReEsEarcH Bureau is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of invesment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year.a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 
a carefully planned:and supervised program 
in the future? 





86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


oO oe send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
nvestor.” 


1 | enclose a list of my. present holdings..with- original . purchase-.pricesand. 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


[] Income [) Capital Enhancement (] Safety 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Guarded 
by the Growth 


of the Nation 


* 
FARM and HOME MILLIONS 


are kept at work in the rich 
Middle West and Southwest 
—not kept subject to the 
prosperity of only a few 
localities or communities. 


YOUR INVESTMENT— 


large or small—shares in this 
diversified protection. 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 
242% 
PER YEAR 





Federally 
Insured 





Investment Safety 


Your principal Federally In- 
sured up to $5,000. FARM 
AND HOME has paid the 
highest dividends consistent with 
Safety and Liquidity. 


A $54,000,000 Savings Institution 
FARM and HOME 
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1949 Was Another Good Year for Telephone Users 










MORE SERVICE FOR MORE PEOPLE— Nearly 2,000,000 
telephones were added to the Bell System in 1949. This meant 
service not only for many people who did not have a telephone 
before but it also increased the value and usefulness of your 
own particular telephone. You can call many more people — 
and many more can call you. There are now more than 50% 
more Bell telephones than at the end of the war. 















BETTER LOCAL SERVICE —The over-all quality 
of telephone service continued to improve 
in 1949 and it keeps right on getting better. 
There’s faster, clearer, more accurate serv- 
ice on millions of local calls. 



















275,000 NEW RURAL TELEPHONES 
were added by the Bell System 
in 1949. 1,300,000 have been 
added since the war — a truly 
remarkable record of rural de- 
velopment by the Bell System. 
Great gains were made also in 
the quality of service. Fewer 
parties on the line. Many thou- 
sands of new-type telephones 
put in. A higher proportion of 
our farmers have telephones 
than in any other country in 
the world. 












CONTRIBUTION TO PROSPERITY — All of 
this expansion and improvement in 
telephone service provided work 
and wages for many people outside 
the telephone business. 


More than $1,000,000,000 was 
put into new facilities. Western 
Electric — the manufacturing unit 
of the Bell System — bought from 
23,000 different concerns in 
2500 cities and towns through- 
out the country. 



































BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM — The best and the most 
telephone service at the lowest possible price. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN LONG DISTANCE 
Long Distance grew steadily bet- 
ter in 1949. The average time to 
complete out-of-town calls is now 
down to little more than a minute 
and a half. Nine out of ten calls 
go through while you hold the 
line. Over many routes, the Long 
Distance operator dials the dis- 
tant telephone direct. It’s faster, 
friendly, courteous service all the 
way. 








1950 Should Be A 


Good Dividend Year 


Although earnings will be below the totals for 1948 
and probably for 1949, a larger share should be paid 
out thanks to lower capital needs and better outlook 


Ithough the level of corporate. 

profits is the most important de- 
terminant of dividend payments, the 
relationship between the two fluctu- 
ates considerably. Some years ago it 
was considered appropriate financial 
policy for corporations to disburse 
about two-thirds of their earnings to 
stockholders, but this rule was in- 
tended to apply only under reason- 
ably stable business conditions, which 
have scarcely been witnessed at all 
since the middle ’twenties. 

When earnings are high, and par- 
ticularly when they show a sudden 
jump as in 1916 and 1941, dividend 
payments tend to lag behind on a 
relative basis, and the ratio of divi- 
dends to profits is low. Conversely, 
this ratio is usually high when earn- 
ings are small; from 1930 through 
1938 it exceeded 100 per cent in each 
year as dividends exceeded available 
net income. 


Dividend-Income Ratio 


Thus, it was normal for the divi- 
dend-income ratio to fall to a low 
level during the years 1946-48 when 
earnings recorded successive new 
peaks. But the levels actually reached 
during these years were very low in- 
deed ; dividends equaled only 42 per 
cent of profits in 1946 and around 
37 per cent—nearly a record low—in 
both 1947 and 1948. Many investors 
expressed considerable dissatisfaction 
over this relationship, ignoring the 
fact that the previous record total for 
dividend payments ($5.8 billion in 
1929) was almost equaled in 1946 
and considerably exceeded in the two 
following years, when payments 
amounted successively to $7 billion 
and $7.9 billion. 

There were compelling reasons, 
other than inertia and instinctive cau- 
tion on the part of corporate directors, 
for the apparently niggardly post- 
war relationship of dividends to earn- 
ings. Business enterprises had many 
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pressing requirements for their funds. 
Population growth had rendered pro- 
ductive facilities inadequate to meet 
demands in many lines; a substantial 
portion of existing facilities dated 
from the ‘twenties or earlier due to 
deferring of plant construction and 
equipment programs during the de- 
pression and (for civilian goods pur- 
poses) during the war; and even 
relatively new facilities were obsolete 


Consolidated Edison (N. Y.) 


in some cases due to rapid techno- 
logical advances in recent years. Thus 
huge capital expenditures were neces- 
sary. 

Corporations spent $11.6 billion for 
this purpose in 1946, $15 billion in 
1947 and $17.3 billion in 1948—new 
record levels in each year. The total 
three-year outlay on this item alone 
was $43.9 billion, a sum which used 
up almost all of the $45.8 billion of 
cash profits (before depreciation and 
depletion) retained during this peri- 
od. In addition, rising prices and the 
higher level of business activity 
forced corporations to increase their 
inventories by $26.4 billion and their 
receivables by $12.8 billion. 





Total financial requirements for 
capital expenditures, inventories and 
receivables during 1946-48 thus 
amounted to $83.1 billion. Even if 
no dividends whatever had been paid 
during these years, corporate enter- 
prises would have had to raise $16.6 
billion by means of external financ- 
ing, increasing’ current liabilities and 
drawing on cash and security hold- 
ings; as it was, the deficit amounted 
to $37.3 billion, since dividends ac- 
tually paid totaled $20.7 billion. 

Last year was a different story. 
Capital expenditures remained high, 
but were about seven per cent below 
1948 levels. And instead of showing 
large increases, inventories and re- 
ceivables contracted. Although cor- 
porate net income (after depreciation 
and depletion) fell to around $16 bil- 
lion from $21.2 billion in 1948, and 
dividends advanced to $8.4 billion 
from $7.9 billion, retained profits be- 


fore non-cash charges covered finan- 
cial requirements with $1.5-2 billion 
to spare. 

This year, an even more substantial 
decline in capital expenditures is an- 
ticipated. Again, there should be 
some decline (though probably a 
smaller one than in 1949) in inven- 
tories and receivables. Even allow- 
ing for a decline in earning power, 
corporations can still pay larger divi- 
dends than they paid last year with- 
out laying out more funds than they 
will take in. 

Dividends were probably held 
down to some extent during 1946-48 
by fear of a coming business read- 

Please turn to page 26 


10 Selections For 
January Reinvestment 


These ten high-grade equities appear to be in above 
average position for current purchase as new commit- 


ments or substitutes for less attractive situations 


W ith the turn of the New Year, 
many investors who lightened 
their portfolios in the closing weeks 
of 1949 are surveying the market for 
equities in which they can reinvest 
their liquid funds, as well as their 
dividend payments or interest re- 
ceipts. Such buyers will find the cur- 
rent market considerably changed 
from that of early 1949, Prices are 
up appreciably and yields are down 
somewhat. Good grade equities are 
no longer available at former bargain 
basement prices and wise buying re- 
quires greater selectivity. 

These conditions are the direct re- 
sult of a healthier investment attitude 
toward common stocks. At the be- 
ginning of 1949, many people held 
the opinion that business was due for 
decline of appreciable magnitude, and 
forecasts of markedly lower earnings 
and dividends were abundant. 

History has proven these predic- 
tions unduly pessimistic. True, cor- 
porate profits fell from $21.2 billion 
in 1948 to about $16 billion in 1949, 
but dividends increased. Cash pay- 
ments by companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange rose to about 
$4 billion in 1949 compared with $3.8 
billion paid a year earlier. 


Bright Outlook 


Investment confidence has been 
sustained by satisfactory business 
prospects for the first half of 1950 and 
by the absence of any major clouds 
on the horizon which might indicate 
a substantial downturn for the latter 
part of the year. Forecasts of earn- 
ings indicate a moderate drop but ex- 
pectation of the continuance of liberal 
dividend distributions has more than 
counterbalanced the opinion that 
earnings will decline and the market 
has moved upward accordingly. 

Although it is anticipated that total 
profits will not equal those for last 
year, a number of companies appear 
to be in a position to run counter 
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to the trend. The accompanying list 
includes ten sound stocks which 
should do well in 1950. Each issue 
has some specific attribute which 
gives it attraction. 

Prospective higher income is the 
outstanding feature of CIT Financial 
and Lone Star Cement. Instalment 
credit has been rising steadily since 
early 1946. In recent months, motor 
vehicle financing has witnessed an 
especially sharp increase. CIT, as one 
of the leaders in the credit field, en- 
joyed excellent earnings in 1949 and 
should show further gains in 1950. 
Lone Star Cement has reported suc- 
cessively higher income in each of the 
past four years. Large backlogs of 
proposed construction, especially in 
the public works classification, point 
toward further good earnings and 
possible dividend increases. 

Extremely wide dividend coverage 
is enjoyed by Brown Shoe, J. C. Pen- 
ney, Southern California Edison and 
United Biscuit. All of these corpora- 
tions could boost payments to stock- 
holders without difficulty. Brown 
Shoe distributed less than 45 of its 
1949 income to stockholders, United 
Biscuit only about one-third, J. C. 
Penney less than 50 per cent, and 
Southern California Edison about 55 
per cent. 

In view of the tax provision re- 
quiring corporations to pay a mini- 


mum of 70 per cent of earnings as 
dividends unless some compelling rea- 
son exists for a lower rate of pay- 
ment, it seems quite likely that these 
enterprises will raise total dividend 
distributions in 1950. 

In 1949, earnings of Electric Stor- 
age Battery and Pacific Lighting de- 
clined appreciably from those of 1947 
and 1948, causing these issues to per- 
form poorly as compared with the 
general market. In the case of Elec- 
tric Storage Battery, exceptionally 
warm weather in the winter of 1948-9 
resulted in sharply lower sales and 
profits. This abnormal condition is 
not expected to recur, and profits 
should rebound in the current year. 
Pacific Lighting’s income has been 
squeezed by rising costs of fuel, wages 
and the like. Relief in the form of 
higher rates has been requested and 
a favorable decision is expected. 
Should the increase be comparable to 
that recently granted to Pacific Gas & 
Electric, earnings will be lifted sub- 
stantially. 


Other Issues 


Du Pont and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey have merit as investment grade 
equities which provide excellent yields 
for issues of such caliber. Based on 
present rates of payment, du Pont 
provides a higher return than any 
other leading general chemical com- 
pany. Standard Oil of New Jersey’s 
indicated yield of more than seven per 
cent, calculated on the corporation’s 
latest semi-annual dividend, is ex- 
tremely liberal and imparts attraction 
to the stock for income purposes. 

All of the issues listed in the table 
appear to be in above-average posi- 
tion for purchase either as vehicles 
for January reinvestment or as sub- 
stitutions for less favorable situations. 


Returns are satisfactory and quality is 
high. 


Ten Good Grade Issues For Reinvestment 


Earned Per Share 1949 


-—Annual—_, 


Brown Shoe a$4.98 a$4.87 
C.LT. Financial ....- 2.03 4.57 
du Pont de Nemours 2.47 3.28 
Elec. Storage Battery 6.87 6.67 
Lone Star Cement... 6.68 8.18 
Pacific Lighting ... 4.86 3.96 
Penney (J. C.) 4.29 5.80 
So. Cal. Edison 2.05 2.03 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 9.83 12.44 
United Biscuit 5.36 


a—Fiscal year ended October 31. 


$3.31 4.82 
2.09 2.85 
b2.06 
5.51 7.36 
c4.45 
b2.30 
155: 233 
10.25 6.46 
3.71... 3:99: a 


b—Six months. c—Twelve months ended September 30. 


Indic. 


--Nine Months—,—Price Range, Recent Div. 
1947 1948 1948 1949 


High Low 
. a$4.84 40 


Price Rate 
-29% 39 $2.10 
59%4-42% 58 4.00 
6334-434% 62 3.40 
b0.74 51 -34% 39 2.00 
75%4-60 75 = 4.50 
c3.18  54%-50 52 3.00 
b2.00 57 -42% 56 3.00 
35%4-29% 35 2.00 
747%-60% 68 5.00 
-19% 30 1.60 
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Caterpillar Seems 
Reasonably Priced 


Company has compiled a better-than-average record for 
a heavy machinery manufacturer. Stock yields 5.7 per 
cent at current rates; dividends are amply covered 


Bagrngee Tractor enjoys one of 
the highest investment ratings 
in the industrial machinery group, 
and deservedly so. Since the com- 
pany’s incorporation in 1925, it has 
reported an unbroken series of profits 
with the exception of one year, 1932, 
and has maintained an uninterrupted 
dividend record since organization. 

The major producer of track-type 
tractors and a leading maker of diesel 
engines, diesel-electric generating 
units and road machinery, Caterpillar 
depends primarily on the agricultural, 
construction, mineral and logging in- 
dustries. Federal, state and _ local 
governments also are heavy purchas- 
ers of the company’s earth moving 
and road building equipment. 


Leads Field 


Prior to World War II, Caterpillar 
produced and sold more tractors than 
all other makers combined. Today 
it still holds the top position in this 
field but the tremendous post-war ex- 
pansion of the farm equipment mar- 
ket has reduced the company’s share 
of total industry sales even though 
Caterpillar’s output has soared to 
more than double the 1939 level. 

Sales of other types of equipment 
produced by Caterpillar also have 
risen substantially. Use of diesel en- 
gines is expanding steadily because of 
their lower fuel cost per gallon and 
smaller fuel consumption compared 
with gasoline engines. Road building 
expenditures have been in a steady 
upswing since the close of World 
War II, providing a growing market 
for Caterpillar’s road building and 
earth moving devices. 

Coal and petroleum enterprises are 
the most important users of Caterpil- 
lar products in the industrial field. 
Coal stripping is rapidly becoming an 
important employer of the company’s 
machines, and railroads are taking an 
increasing share of output. 

To supply the world-wide market 
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for its products the company has built 
up a distribution system consisting of 
234 dealers, 116 of which are located 
in the United States and Canada. 
These dealers maintain approximately 
325 outlets in North America and 258 
in other portions of the world. 

Manufacturing is carried on in 
Peoria, Ill., and San Leandro, Cal. 
The Illinois plant, which accounts for 
the major portion of output, has ap- 
proximately 5.6 million square feet 
of floor space and covers some 405 
acres. A very large proportion of 
this plant and its equipment is new; 
only 11.1 per cent of the buildings 
and 0.2 per cent of the machinery and 
equipment now in use are more than 
16 years old. Seven per cent of the 
buildings and 16 per cent of the ma- 
chinery and equipment are between 
six and 16 years old, and 82 per cent 
of the buildings and 84 per cent of the 
machinery and equipment are less 
than six years old. 

The San Leandro unit is smaller, 
with 475,000 feet of floor space. 
Approximately half of the buildings 
and all the machinery and equipment 
are less than 16 years old. 





Caterpillar Tractor 


Earn 
Net Sales Per 


Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929... 51.8 $3.08 $1.50  4334—22% 
1932... 13.3 D043 0.31% 74— 2% 
1937... 63.2 273 100 50 —20 
1938... 48.3 0.71 100 29 —14% 
1939... 584 145 1.00 32%—19% 
1940... 73.1 2.08 1.00 28%—21% 
1941... 1020 2.06 1.00 257%—18 
1942... 142.2 186 100 21%—15 
1943... 171.4 2.01 1.00 27%—20 
1944... 2422 195 100 27 —22% 
1945... 230.6 1.73 1.25 35%—23% 
1946... 1284 1.63 1.50 40%—27% 
1947... 189.1 2.65 150 32 —24% 
1948... 218.0 3.66 1.50 34™%—25 


Eleven months ended November 30: 


Te te a a ee Ee 
1949... 231.9 4.46 a$1.75 b37%—26% 


a—Full year. b—To December 28. D—Deficit. 






ee oo) ers 
Harris & Ewing 

The extremely high proportion of 
new facilities held by Caterpillar has 
been brought about by the company’s 
extensive post-war expansion pro- 
gram. Since March 1946 the com- 
pany has spent approximately $55 
million for new plant and equipment. 
Most of the plant expenditures have 
been financed by the flotation of new 
securities rather than by reinvestment 
of profits. The company sold $20 
million of 10-year two per cent de- 
bentures in 1946 and $24 million of 
4.2 per cent preferred stock in 1949. 
These issues are the sole securities 
senior to 3,764,480 common shares. 


Record Year 


Caterpillar has just finished the 
best year in its history. In the eleven 
months ended November 30 sales and 
earnings surpassed those of any for- 
mer full year. While complete fourth 
quarter income statements will not be 
released until later this month, it is 
believed that earnings recorded an all- 
time three months high. 

Good business is expected to con- 
tinue for Caterpillar in 1950. Al- 
though farmers may receive around 
ten per cent less from marketings 
than in 1949, expenditures by the 
farm population are not expected to 
dip by as large an amount. Road 
building aggregated about $1.7 billion 
in 1949, a peak figure which seems 
likely to be exceeded this year. Other 
segments of Caterpillar’s sales may 
show some decline but over-all results 
should be good. 

The company’s strong trade posi- 
tion, good earning power and excel- 
lent record permit Caterpillar’s com- 
mon stock to qualify as an upper 
grade businessman’s investment. Cur- 
rent quarterly dividends of 50 cents 
a share are amply covered and extra 
payments are possible. At present 
quotations the equity seems satisfac- 
tory for well diversified portfolios. 






Short Interest— 


Potent Market Factor? 


Recent comments appear to over-emphasize status 


of current substantial short interest as a potential 


“cushion” under the market. More perspective needed 


he short interest in the New 

York Stock Exchange has 
climbed sharply, with only two minor 
interruptions, from 932,403 shares 
November 15, 1948, to 2,267,481 
shares December 15, 1949. The lat- 
est figure is the largest total since 
July 28, 1932. Since it is not prac- 
ticable for anyone to stay short in- 
definitely, all this stock must be cov- 
ered at some time, and some com- 
mentators have recently become quite 
excited about the fillip which will be 
provided to stock prices when this 
takes place. 

It is true that an unusually large 
short interest such as that which cur- 
rently prevails strengthens the mar- 
ket’s technical position. But the pos- 
sibility that any large proportion of 
the shorts may be driven to cover at 
one time, adding their demand to that 
arising from transactions for long ac- 
count and thus causing a sharp rally, 
is the stuff daydreams are made of; 
experience shows that this almost 


never happens. Thus, it is a waste 
of time to speculate on the possible 
effect on the market—say in terms of 
points in the Dow-Jones industrial 
average—of a short interest of given 
size. 

Data on the short interest may 
have many limitations as a technical 
tool for market forecasting. For one 
thing, the figures have been published 
only once a month since June 1933, 
and were never published at all until 
May 25, 1931. Furthermore, the raw 
data are almost meaningless until they 
are related to other figures. Due to 
stock splits and listing of additional 
new issues, the number of shares list- 
ed on the Big Board has increased 
substantially over the years. Thus, 
the latest short interest equals only 
1.05 per cent of the number of listed 
shares whereas the nearly identical 
short interest at the end of July 1932 
amounted to over 1.7 per cent of the 
shares listed at that time. 

Does this mean that the short in- 








19 Models in 1950 Buick Line 





More powerful engines, roomier bodies and a shorter over-all length highlight 
the new Buick line for 1950, the most comprehensive offering by this division of 
General Motors Corporation since prewar days. The bumper and grille combina- 
tion first introduced last August on the Special Series has been adopted for all 
models, making it possible to shorten the Super 53% inches in over-all length 
without shortening the wheelbase, and the Roadmaster 5!/3 inches. 














terest is a less potent market factor 
today than it was 17% years ago? 
The answer must depend on the indi- 
vidual’s judgment as to the signifi- 
cance of the ratio between the short 
interest and the number of shares 
listed, a matter on which logic is of 
little help. A more widely used and 
possibly more meaningful ratio is that 
between the short interest and the 
current volume of trading. 


Many pitfalls are involved here. | 


One is implicit in the way the ratio 
is usually expressed: 


terest. 


trading volume. 


est report, the change may have tak- 
en place, average volume for the en- 


tire month is usually used. But no 
matter what period is used, its aver- | 
age volume does not necessarily bear | 
any relationship either to the volume — 


of purchases for long account or the 
volume of .sales of long stock likely 
to be witnessed in succeeding weeks. 

In addition to these objections 
made on logical grounds, the ratio 
of short interest to trading volume 
has not, in practice, been any more 
reliable than most other technical 
market indicators. The ratio was high, 
indicating a strong technical condi- 
tion, in September 1934, April 1938 
and April 1942; on the other hand, 
it was also high from May 1931 (and 
presumably earlier) until the low in 
mid-1932. It reached its all-time peak 
in August 1931, just before the month 
which showed the sharpest break 
witnessed after 1929. Its all-time 
low came in July 1933. This date 


did mark a market high, but only a | 


minor one; the subsequent low, 

which has never since been violated, 

came in October of the same year. 
Perhaps the gravest objection to 

the placing of undue reliance on the 

short interest as a market influence 

is the fact that an unknown and un- 

Please turn to page 23 


namely, in | 
terms of the number of days’ trading | 
volume represented by the short in- | 
This carries the misleading | 
implication that at some time in the | 
near future, purchase orders will be | 
augmented by short covering in the | 
amount of 1, 1% or 2 days’ normal | 
Another difficulty 
is in choosing an appropriate period | 
for measurement of the average vol- | 
ume with which the short interest is | 
to be compared. For lack of any re- | 
liable data as to just when, during the | 
month since the previous short inter- 
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Beneficiaries of Cut 


In Exeise Taxes 


Prospects seem improving for sharp reduction or re- 


peal of so-called “luxury” taxes at new session of 


Congress. Here are some of those who would benefit 


— are brightening for re- 
peal or modification of the so- 
called “luxury” taxes which have 
been in effect since 1941, and at their 
present levels since April 1, 1944. Re- 
peal of the entire range of wartime 
taxes would result in the saving of 
an estimated $1.5 to $2 billion a year 
to John Q. Public and his family. 
More than that, the saving would 
largely be spent for the same or other 
items now taxed and to that extent 
would stimulate sales of retailers and, 
naturally, of distributors and manu- 
facturers also. 

In 1941, with war preparations 
under way and conflict patently in 
the offing, Congress enacted the so- 
called “luxury” tax which imposed a 
levy of 10 per cent on various luxu- 
ries, such as cosmetics, toilet prepara- 
tions, jewelry, furs, billfolds, hand- 
bags, amusement tickets and so on. 
Then in 1943 with the war at its 
height, Congress boosted the 10 per 
cent tax to 20 per cent and adopted 
B the general schedule shown in the 
tabulation. The war tax, as it was 

dubbed, went into effect on April 1, 

1944. Congress in enacting the bill 

provided that the taxes would revert 
B to the 1941 schedule after the war. 


Repeal Difficult 
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It is an axiom that once a tax is 
Bimposed it usually is there to stay. 
BRepeal or modification is extremely 
difficult. Government spenders re- 
sent being deprived of their spending 
money regardless of conditions under 
Bwhich the funds were made available. 
So, efforts at repeal or modification 
Biave gone for naught thus far. Last 













Mycar efforts to pass reductions or" 
m0 repeal through the means of rid- 
rs attached to sundry bills fell flat. 
After all, 1949 was an off-year politi- 
tally, and no election day benefit 
would have been derived. 

A bill introduced by Democratic 
Senator Johnson of Colorado to re- 
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duce taxes by a half billion dollars 
or more by cutting back to the 1941 
level already has been cleared by the 
Senate Finance Committee and will 
come up early in this session of Con- 
gress. Other Senators are ready with 
bills to eliminate all excise taxes ex- 
cept those on liquors and _ tobacco. 
And new efforts will be made to at- 
tach riders to the bill abolishing the 
10-cent tax on colored margarine. 

In the House of Representatives 
several members have announced 
their intention to introduce repealers 
or modifiers when Congress resumes, 
but Chairman Robert Doughton of 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is none too receptive. He will 
Oppose any cut in tax revenue unless 
he can be shown where the tax loss 
can be made up elsewhere. 

However, this is an election year. 
Every member of the House and one- 
third of the Senators will be up for 
reelection this fall, and primary elec- 
tions begin in late Spring. Facing 
an electorate which is getting more 
insistent daily and is backed up by 
demands from merchants and other 
business organizations, Congressmen 
themselves are beginning to inveigh 
against further continuation of excise 





Wartime Excise Taxes 
Still Levied 
Admissions to amusements, sport- 


a a20% 
Cabarets, night clubs, 


WO I; wae nels oe deénn ewe 20 
Cosmetics and toilet preparations. 20 
Dues, initiation fees and 

membership fees ............. 20 
Electric light bulbs.............. 20 
Jewelry and furs................ 20 
Luggage, handbags, billfolds and 

SEE, BRA 8 OFA Gar dO ae ere 
Telegraph, cable and radio mes- 

sages within the U. S.......... 25 
Telephone: Long distance calls.. 25 

EQCO). GOTVICS . «6:5 6.5 veins cerns. 15 


Travel tickets—fares, seats and 
berths 
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a—One cent for each five cents of admission fee. 


taxes, particularly when it is pointed 
out that the so-called luxuries in- 
clude such things as baby oil, talcum 
powder and numerous toiletries 
which all women and most men re- 
gard as necessities of modern living. 
Moreover, the President has indicat- 
ed his willingness to admit that a re- 
duction would be in order—provid- 
ed, of course, other taxes are boosted 
to prevent any cutback in the full 
amount of money he wants to get. 

A proposal from the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers that the 
entire wartime luxury tax schedule 
(except for liquors and tobacco) be 
repealed, and that Congress enact a 
five per cent manufacturers’ excise 
tax on all items except food and food 
products, has not met with a favor- 
able reception, whether from individ- 
ual manufacturers, retailers or the 
public, and does not appear likely to 
reach Congress unless in the shape of 
a bill “introduced by request.” 


Benefits Widespread 


How broad is the field of bene- 
ficiaries of repeal, or even of a cut- 
back to the 1941 levies is apparent 
from a mere glance at the schedules. 
Primary beneficiaries would be the 
movie theatres and other operators of 
amusements or events to which ad- 
mission fees are charged, retailers of 
jewelry, furs, toiletries, and cos- 
metics, electric light bulbs, handbags, 
luggage, and similar items. In this 
merchandising group are included not 
only retailers in the specific lines, but 
the whole range of department stores, 
five-and-tens and drug chains. From 
them, the benefits would filter back 
to manufacturers and distributors. 

The communications industry also 
would benefit. The tax of 25 per cent 
on telegraph, cable and radio mes- 
sages and on long distance telephone 
calls is a deterrent to freer business 
and personal use of the communica- 
tions system, just as the tax on trav- 
el tickets, and such special accommo- 
dations as Pullman or parlor car seats 
and sleeping berths, curtails use of 
ground, sea and air travel facilities. 

Die-hard supporters of the tax- 
and-tax-and-tax theory may argue 
that the imposts are small and their 
elimination would not help business, 
but it should be obvious that turning 
back to the people anything from a 
half billion dollars to thrice that 
amount would add exactly that much 
to consumer purchasing power. 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 
further vital information and statistical 


Abbott Laboratories A 

At 49, the market 1s capitalizing 
1949 earnings 16% times, reflecting 
the premium commanded by a 
“growth” stock. (Pays 40c qu. plus 
extras.) Abbott introduced a record 
number of new products during 1949 
(73 compared with 53 brought out in 
1948), including an anti-histamine 
drug and an asthma remedy. The 
company’s research laboratories have 
doubled in size since prewar and 
manufacturing facilities will be aug- 
mented by a new $2 million plant, 
construction of which is just getting 
under way. Despite devaluation in- 
fluences and numerous price reduc- 
tions, 1949 earnings are believed to 
have equaled the all-time high of $2.98 
per share reported in 1948. (Also 
FW, Sept. 28.) 


Babcock & Wilcox Boe 

Representing one of the leading in- 
dustrial equipment organizations, the 
shares appear reasonably priced for 
longer term holding, at 55. (Pd. $4 
in 1949: pd. 1948, $5 plus stock.) 
Production has been maintained at a 
fairly high rate during 1949 although 
bookings fell off rather sharply in 
the first nine months period. How- 
ever, inquiries in the current quarter 
have picked up and it is believed that 
bookings in the early part of 1950, at 
least, will exceed the 1949 rate. 
Profits for the full year 1949, despite 
strike effects, probably approximated 
1948 results of $15.63 per share. The 
year-end backlog should aggregate 
$100 million vs. $158.9 million at the 
close of the preceding year. Follow- 
ing four regular quarterly dividends 
of $1 each in 1949, management re- 
cently declared the regular quarterly 
of $1 per share plus a $3 extra, both 
payable January 3, 1950. 


Brown Shoe B+ 
Shares represent one of the sounder 
equities in the shoe industry; price, 


39. The company raised the final 
1949 quarterly payment to 40 cents 
g 


from 30 cents and also declared an 
80-cent year-end dividend payable 
January 3, 1950. This action was 
permitted by the impressive earnings 
of the past three years; record profits 
of $4.98 per share were reported in 
the 1947 fiscal period, followed by a 
decline of only 11 cents a share in 
1948, and 1949 results ($4.84 a 
share) continued this unusually stable 
record. About 40 per cent of Brown’s 
raw material requiremenis comes 
from its own tanneries and the bal- 
ance is bought in the open market, af- 
fording the company considerable 
flexibility in- scheduling production. 
Close to half of volume is currently 
derived from women’s shoes. 


Canada Dry B 

Expanding operations suggest 
earnings tmprovement in the period 
ahead, and the shares — now at 11 — 
should be retained. (Pays 15c¢ qu.) 
In the past year, the company has 
promoted sales of fountain syrups and 
an individual seven-ounce size bottle 
of ginger ale, and has re-introduced 
flavored beverages in large and split 
sizes. Sales of the smaller size bottle 
have increased appreciably. Although 
prices of the large bottle were raised 
in September 1948, competition 
forced a return to the former price 
level, with retailers receiving sub- 
stantial refunds. Eighteen additional 
bottlers were licensed in fiscal 1949. 
Although fewer licenses will be add- 
ed in the current year, stronger ef- 
forts will be made to increase the 
sales of all licensees. Sales of Johnny 
Walker Scotch have been maintained 
at a satisfactory level. (Also FW, 
June 29.) 


Cunningham Drug B 

Now around 25, the shares possess 
growth appeal. (Pd. 1949, $1.25; 
pd. 1948, $1.1214.) The company and 
its affiliates operate 164 drug stores 
which had combined sales of $33.8 
million in the fiscal year ended last 
September 30; the 110 company- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


operated Cunningham and Shapero 
stores are largely concentrated in 
Michigan, while affiliates operate 54 
units, mainly in Cleveland. Net in- 
come equal to $3.71 per share was 


reported by the company in both 1948 


and 1949 fiscal periods; however, in- 
cluding Cunningham’s equity in un- 
distributed subsidiary income, profits 


totaled $4.17 a share in 1949 vs. $4.10 | 


in 1948. 


Glidden Company B I 
Diversification of activities gives | 


the shares growth characteristics; 


price, 25. (Pays 40c qu. and Jan. | 


extra; pd. 1949, $1.60 plus 2% stk.) 


Metals Refining Company, one of | 
Glidden’s many divisions, has recently | 
developed Cubond, a copper paste | 
which is said to make possible sub- | 





stantial savings in soldering metal 
parts. In September, Glidden and 
McCadam Cheese Company formed a 
new joint marketing division, Durkee- 
McCadam, to distribute margarine 


and other products in New England. | 
Despite $2.7 million capital expendi- | 
tures in the first half of the 1949 


fiscal year, the company now is en- 
tirely free of bank debt. Earnings de- 
clined 38 per cent in the nine months 
ended last July 31, but inventory ad- 
justments probably moderated the full 
year’s drop. The January 2, 1950, 
cash extra (40 cents) compares with 
two per cent in stock a year earlier. 


Hamilton Watch C+ 

Price of around 13 appears largely 
to discount sales uncertainties. (Pays 
25c qu.) Hamilton fared better in 
1949 than its competitors due to 
greater plant efficiency and manufac- 
turing economies, which permitted 
absorption of increased labor costs 
and maintenance of selling prices with 
no sacrifice in quality. However, the 
high rate of operations in the early 
months of last year is unlikely to be 
duplicated in 1950 since normal sea- 
sonal trends have returned ; the third 
quarter is usually the best sales and 
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earnings period. The general outlook 
is that keener competition and pos- 
sible price reductions are indicated for 
the coming months. 


Inland Steel A 


This consistently good performer in 
the steel group appears reasonably 
priced at 38. (Pd. $3 in 1948 and 
1949.) Inland, the second largest 
producer in the Chicago area, is ex- 
panding ingot capacity 18 per cent 
from 3.4 million tons a year to 4 mil- 
lion tons by the middle of 1950. The 
company earned $4.87 per share in 
the first nine months of 1949 vs. $5.06 
in the similar 1948 period. Steel con- 
sumption in the midwest market has 
generally exceeded the region’s pro- 
ductive capacity; this factor is ex- 
pected to be reflected in a higher op- 
erating rate for Inland than for the 
industry as a whole after the effects 
of the steel strike cease to be reflected 
in orders. . 


Minneapolis-Moline Power Cc 

Stock is speculative, representing 
one of the smaller units in a highly 
competitive field; recent price, 13. 
(Pays 30c qu.) Reports suggest that 
sales volume in the October 31 fiscal 
period attained a new record, exceed- 
ing the previous high level of $73.2 
million in 1948. Earnings are ex- 
pected to approximate last year’s 
figure of $7.25 per share. However, 
steel shortages brought about a re- 
duction in operations in November 
and earnings in the first quarter (to 
end Jan. 31, 1950) of the current 
fiscal year undoubtedly will be af- 
fected adversely. 


North American Aviation C+ 

Around 10, any appeal of this spec- 
ulative aviation issue is based on long 
term growth factors. (Pd. $1.25 in 
1949 ; pd. 1948, $1.) The largest new 
contract announced by the Air Force 
for November was an award to this 
company approximating $4 million 
and involving rebuilding 330 T-6 
training aircraft. Company is also 
said to hold the third largest share of 
new Government air-frame contracts. 
Unfilled orders amounted to $229 
million September 30, including $21.9 
million of new business obtained in 
the final fiscal quarter, Reflecting im- 
proved operations, net in the year 
ended September 30 rose to $2.13 per 
share vs. $1.97 in the preceding fiscal 
period. (Also FW, July 13.) 
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Pennroad : 


The historically high price of 11 
(N.Y. Curb) is a partial reflection of 
the tax-free status of dividends. (Pd. 
50c im 1949; to pay 50c in June 
1950.) Because of substantial capital 
losses incurred in prior years, divi- 


‘dends from this holding company are 


ruled a return of capital, exempt from 
income taxes. Another contributor to 
the recent hardening of prices has 
been the change in investment policy, 
converting railroad holdings into 
petroleum, natural gas and electric 
power stocks. Holdings of Wheeling 
& Lake Erie have been sold, the in- 
vestment in Boston & Maine has been 
pared and, most important, only In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proval is holding up the $26 million 
sale of Detroit, Toledo & Ironton to 
the Pennsylvania Company and the 
Wabash. Marking a departure from 
the practice followed since formation 
in 1929, dividends will henceforth be 
considered semi-annually. With 50 
cents declared for next June, no fur- 
ther action will be taken until late in 
1950. 


*Investment trusts not rated. 





Pennsylvania R.R._ C+ 

The 1949 low duplicated the low 
point of 1933, but the outlook for 
substantial price recovery is not as 
favorable now; price, 16. (Pd. 75c 
in 1949.) The $12.5 million dividend 
declared by the wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Pennsylvania Company, will 
enable the parent to report a profit 
for 1949. Rail operations in the first 
half of 1949 were profitable, but the 
steel and coal strikes subsequently 
wiped out all gains, resulting in a 
deficit of 34 cents per share for the 
10 months through October vs. a 
profit of $2.22 in the year-earlier 
period. The carrier broke even in 
November and may realize a small 
profit for December. A comparative 
late comer to the list of diesel users, 
company recently placed a record 
order of £26 new diesel-electric loco- 
motives costing about $38 million. 
(Also FW, Mar. 2.) 


Superior Oil (Calif.) B 

Stock is speculative and a volatile 
market performer; recent price, 210. 
(Pd. $1 in 1949; pd. 1948, $3.) Re- 
cent sharp run-up in shares was oc- 
casioned by company’s proposal to 
split itself into two new separate cor- 
porations, one retaining the oil assets 


and the other the natural gas division. 
The present company would liquidate 
and holders of the common stock re- 
ceive two shares of the new gas com- 
pany stock and one share of the new 
oil company stock for each share held. 
The gas company, to be known as 
Superior Gas Company of Delaware, 
will assume the presently outstanding 
$25 million debenture 234s of 1966 
while the oil unit Superior Oil Com- 
pany of Delaware, will assume $6 mil- 
lion of bank indebtedness due 1956. 


Swift & Company B+ 

Shares have attraction for income ; 
price, 35. (Pays 40c qu. plus Mar. 
extra; pd. 1949, $2.35.) In the fiscal 
year ended October 29 total tonnage 
sales of meat and other products in- 
creased about six per cent, but lower 
prices drove earnings down 7.4 per 
cent. As prices of meat and livestock 
stabilize, earnings should improve 
since the spread between these prices 
will widen in favor of meat. More- 
over, per capita consumption in 1950 
is expected to rise three pounds above 
1949. The number of stores operating 
self-service meat departments is still 
increasing ; to take advantage of this 
trend, Swift is testing pre-packaged 
cold cuts in certain marketing areas. 
The company is also test-marketing a 
new line of 20 different frozen meat 
products. 


Western Union “A” C-i. 

Priced at 23, shares lack appeal in 
view of drab earnings outlook. (No 
dividend since 1948.) For the first 
time in approximately two years, 
company reported a profit in two 
successive months (September and 
October). However, net loss for the 
first ten months of 1949 amounted to 
$4.7 million, almost three times the 
loss reported in the same period of 
1948. Management expresses hope 
that some improvement will be ap- 
parent in 1950 as a result of cost 
savings from mechanization and ex- 
pense control measures. On the other 
hand, there appears little reason to 
expect the return of prewar earning 
power for some time, if ever. Ex- 
ploratory conversations have been re- 
ported involving possible merger of 
company’s foreign services with those 
of Radio Corporation and American 
Cable & Radio. But such action 
would necessitate Congressional leg- 
islation and FCC sanction. (Also 
FW, Mar. 24.) 


Stability Marks 


Small Loan Companies 


Shareholders can count on fairly consistent earn- 
ings and dividends whatever the state of the busi- 


ness cycle. Issues are attractive for investment 


i any department store or spe- 
cialty shop which carries charge 
accounts or budget accounts on its 
books, the small loan company is es- 
sentially a retail business which ac- 
quires its stock in trade in wholesale 
lots at wholesale rates, then retails on 
credit to its customers. Collection 
expense and bookkeeeping charges 
are higher for the small loan compa- 
nies, and in order to return a profit 
on their equity capital, their rates 
must suffice to cover operating ex- 
penses, credit losses and interest on 
borrowed capital, plus the mark-up. 
On the other hand, these companies 
have no inventory problems and a 
moderate recession is usually more 
beneficial than harmful, so that in the 
long run, operations are generally 
more stable than for the average re- 
tail business. 


Losses Minimized 


Losses on bad debts are minimized 
by systematic investigation and a 
suitable standard of selectivity of loan 
risks. In nearly all cases, the com- 
pany is able to make regular contact 
with borrowers after the loans are 
made. Those losses that do occur, 
therefore, run far below the ratio of 
reserves to receivables. For House- 
hold Finance Corporation, which 
presently is the largest of the group, 
write-offs during 1948 were equiva- 
lent to only 0.92 per cent of the av- 
erage amount.of receivables outstand- 
ing during the year, compared with 
one per cent in 1947. At December 
21, 1948, reserves stood at 4.86 per 
cent of receivables, while Beneficial 
Industrial Loan, another group leader, 
reported reserves equal to 5.59 per 
cent of 1948 year-end receivables. 

The small loan companies have not 
only been doing more business in re- 
cent years than ever before but have 
built up the largest reserves per dol- 
lar of loans outstanding in their his- 
tory. The volume of loans increased 


10 


211 per cent and the number of loans 
229 per cent from 1929 to December 
31, 1948. These large gains are at- 
tributable in part to the addition of 
some new companies in the field, al- 
though among the Big Board group, 
American Investment of Illinois, Ben- 
eficial Industrial Loan, Family Fi- 
nance and Household Finance were 
incorporated under their present re- 
spective titles between 1925 and 1929. 
For these leaders, losses have been 
small; nevertheless, as the volume of 
business mounted, reserves have been 
increased in larger proportion. 


Stability Demonstrated 


Unaffected by war restrictions to 
the same degree as were the instal- 
ment finance companies, the small 
loan concerns, particularly the two 
leaders, have exhibited a large meas- 
ure of stability. With only a small 
investment in fixed assets the compa- 
nies secure their receivables on per- 
sonal credit backed by a _ usually 
steady income from a job or occupa- 
tion, and although liens on house- 
hold goods are made as well in some 
cases, it seldom has been necessary 
to resort to such collateral. Last 
March, the maximum repayment 
period on small loans was raised by 
the Federal Reserve Board—which 
has jurisdiction over the field of credit 
—from 15 months to 21 months, 
which in part accounts for sizable in- 
creases in gross income for 1949. In- 
creased size of the average loan has 
also helped earnings. 


For the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, Household Finance reported 
a gross of $33.6 million vs. $28.8 
million for the year-earlier period, 
Beneficial Industrial Loan $27.3 mil- 
lion vs. $24.3 million (on a compar- 
able basis, subtracting $5.3 million 
carrier operating revenue from results 
of the 1948 period, outstanding stock 
of Southern Bus Lines having been 
sold), while American Investment 
reported nine-months’ gross of $11.4 
million vs. $8.1 million for the simi- 
lar period ended September 30, 1948. 
Reflecting its merger with Ohio Fi- 
nance Company in January, American 
Investment did more business during 
the first nine months of last year than 
in all 1948 while nine-months’ net of 
$2.9 million compared with record 
earnings of $2.6 million for the entire 
previous year. 


Dividend Records 


These three leaders have exhibited 
the greatest stability over the long 
term. Household Finance has paid 
dividends since 1926, the year after 
incorporation in its present form, and 
Beneficial Industrial Loan since 1929, 
the year it was founded as a consoli- 
dation of several loan companies. 
American Investment has an unbrok- 
en record of payments extending back 
to 1931. Yields among the four lead- 
ers in the group are fairly consistent, 
varying from about 6 to 8 per cent 
at present prices. A slightly lower 
price in relation to earnings is ap- 
parent in the case of Seaboard Fi- 
nance, youngest in the group, which 
has more than one-third of its offices 
in California (where the size of loans 
is not restricted by law) and its com- 
mon stock was not listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange until December 
1947. Although Seaboard got its ini- 
tial start in 1927, only in recent years 
has it been publicly-owned. The com- 
pany doubled its volume between fis- 
cal 1942 and 1945 and nearly tripled 
it between 1945 and 1948 but business 
written fell off during the 1949 fiscal 


A Fiscal Glance at the Small Loan Companies 


(Millions) 
1947 1948 


Amer. Investment (IIL) $8.9 
Beneficial Ind. Loan... 35.0 
Family Finance 
Household Finance .... 
Seaboard Finance 


Company: 


39.8 


36.7 39.2 


--Gross Income—~ ——— Earned Per Share ———, 


-—Annual—, -—Nine Months— —Dividends— Recent 
1947 


$10.8 $1.60 $2.11 
2.56 
al0.6 a1.58 a1.73 
3.19 
c10.0 2.05 


1948 1948 1949 1948 

$1.60 $2.13 $1.35 
2.11 213 1.65 

b0.41 b0.44 = 1.20 
3.14 3.34 2.00 


1.55 


1949 Price 
$1.50 21 
s1.50 25 

1.20 14 
s2.00 36 
1.80 19 


3.14 


3.89 
c2.10 


a—Years ended June 30 of following year. b—Three months ended September 30. c—Years ended 


September 30 of following year. s—Plus stock. 
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year due to a more careful scrutiny 
of loan applications, with a greater 
number rejected. But since receiv- 
ables were paid off at a slower rate, 
gross and net income increased slight- 


These Oils Have Large Gas 


ly ; net income covered dividend pay- 
ments on the convertible preferred 
stock ten times compared with 8.2 
times in the preceding fiscal year. 

Because the small loan companies 


Rapidly growing use of natural gas places these com- 


panies—which primarily are producers and refiners 


of petroleum — in a highly 
: 
aoe of natural gas, direct from 
the field or as an end product 
from natural gasoline plants, consti- 
tute a growing source of revénue for 
many companies primarily engaged 
in the production and refining of pe- 
troleum. In view of the phenomenal 
expansion of the natural gas industry 
in recent years and the indications 
that considerable further growth is 
ahead, the development of oil com- 
pany operations in natural gas has 
interesting implications. 

In few instances do the annual or 
interim reports of the major integrat- 
ed oil companies dwell to any extent 
on their natural gas activities, but 
confine themselves mainly to brief 
references to production and gross 
revenues from natural gas. 
cases oil and gas revenues and re- 
serves are not segregated, and only 
general statements are offered con- 
cerning the company’s operations and 
plans in this field. Of course, natural 
gas operations and revenues are in- 
significant with many companies be- 
cause their producing properties are 
located outside of the important gas- 
producing areas, and their output of 
natural gas is little more than suf- 
ficient to supply their own needs. 


Activities Segregated 


Other companies, more fortunately 
situated, are steadily assuming great- 
er importance as suppliers of natural 
gas to communities, industries and 
the transmission lines placed in op- 
tration since the close of the war, or 
tinder extension to new consuming 
areas. The expansion of these oil 
tnits into the natural gas field in a 
lumber of cases has been accompa- 
tied by the segregation of their gas 
activities in a natural gas subsidiary, 
whose operations and results are in- 
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In many . 


advantageous position 





Standard Oil (N. J.), by Rosskam 


corporated in the parent company’s 
reports to its stockholders. 

Phillips Petroleum Company, larg- 
est domestic producer of natural 
gasoline and liquefied petroleum 
gases, leads the oil companies in 
natural gas operations—to such an 
extent that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has an inquiry under way to 
determine whether Phillips should 
not be declared a natural gas com- 
pany within the meaning of the 
Natural Gas Act. Phillips has natural 
gas reserves estimated at more than 
14.4 trillion cubic feet, and in 1948 


don’t feel the full weight of business 
cycles, shareholders can count on 
fairly consistent earnings and divi- 
dends. These issues are attractive in- 
vestments for income. 


Holdings 


sold 391 billion cubic feet of gas from 
which it derived revenues of $17.3 
million. 

Phillips’ stature is brought into 
bold relief when the statistics of the 
industry are considered: At the end 
of 1948, according to the American 
Gas Association, proven natural gas 
reserves of the United States totaled 
173.9 trillion cubic feet, Phillips’ re- 
serves therefore being the equivalent 
of more than 8 per cent of the na- 
tion’s proven resources. In 1948 the 
total sales of natural gas in the 
United States were 2,822 billion feet 
—Phillips’ sales being almost 14 per 
cent of this total. Phillips sells dry 
gas direct from its wells and operates 
27 natural gasoline plants, marketing 
the remainder gas. It has 3,800 miles 
of natural gas pipe line and among 
other important customers sells gas 
to the Arkansas Natural Gas Com- 
pany. 


Largest Reserves 


Another large oil company produc- 
er of natural gas is Cities Service 
with reserves estimated at more than 
six trillion cubic feet. In 1948 it 
produced 171 billion cubic feet of 
natural gas and purchased 372 billion 
additional cubic feet from others, its 
main supplier being the Republic 
Natural Gas Company, whose re- 
serves are among the iargest in the 
country. Incidentally, Republic de- 

Please turn to page 26 


Leading Oil Units With Natural Gas Interests 


--Natural Gas—, 


Re- 1948 


serves Sales 
(Bills. of Cu. Ft.) 





Barnsdall Oil........... 807 a23.6 
Cities Service .......... 6,000 371.8 
Continental Oil ......... N.R. 75.9 
ae aed ore N.R. a145.0 
Humble Oil ............ N.R. 126.9 
Phillips Petroleum ...... 14,430 391.0 
GE nbc cdudaess gees N.R. 90.0 
Gite Wee oi ial dee. 1,053 a60.3 
Standard Oil (Calif.) .. N.R. a168.6 
Standard Oil (Ind.) ... N.R. 60.3 
a—Production. b—Plus stock. c—Plus 20 


per cent in stock. e—Plus 5 per cent in stock. 
one share Standard Oi ¢ iN. J.) for every 100° shares held. g—Six monhts. 


-~ Earned Per Share —, 


--Nine Mos.—, -~ Dividends — Recent 


1948 1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 
$6.06 $4.46 $5.17 $2.50 $3.50 56 
17.77 13.14 10.76 3.00 3.50 70 
11.24 8.68 5.94 3.50 4.00 61 
13.53 10.32 646 b3.00 3.75 65 
10.35 N.R. N.R. 4.00 4.00 84 
12.01 9.21 5.40 3.00 3.00 61 
8.27 6.11 4.05 3.00 3.00 37 
36.05 22.22 14.96 b5.00 5.00 105 
12.42 9.00 7.72 4.00 e400 65 
9.16 g4.33 g3.32 b2.12% £2.00 45 


f—Plus 





Still One explanation often 
Recall advanced as to why 
there has been so little 
1929 rena 
participation by the 
public in the security market despite 
the fact that the people have ample 
potential funds for this purpose in the 
way of bank savings, Government 
bonds and strong box assets is that 
they still hold Wall Street responsible 
for the devastating panic of 1929. 

They seem to forget, however, that 
the financial community was not re- 
sponsible for that debacle. The 1929 
crash was largely the result of ex- 
terior conditions—the development of 
a speculative boom which was further 
fostered by margin requirements of 
only ten per cent. During the frothy 
boom period that preceded the down- 
fall a great many people were enjoy- 
ing good speculative profits from day 
to day and were reinvesting these 
profits on an unsound basis. As a 
result of this frenzy, there was created 
a tremendous financial pyramid with- 
out an adequate base to support it. 
When the inevitable storm arrived it 
caught a majority of people without 
warning, and the financial pyramid 
which had been built on the basis 
of small margins collapsed. Only 
those individuals who owned their 
securities outright and were able to 
hold on to their investments were 
able to weather the storm. 

To comfort those who cannot re- 
move this episode from their minds, 
we should like to point out that the 
conditions which produced the 1929 
crash do not exist today—present 
margins are on a much sounder basis, 
perhaps so much so that most invest- 
ments in corporate securities are 
owned outright. Moreover, since the 
‘twenties the Government has estab- 
lished various regulations to protect 
the public from fraud in the stock 
market, as well as from manipulations 
by insiders. At no time in recent 
years have such favorable conditions 
existed for the investor seeking sound 
equities on an attractive income basis. 
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Only an out-and-out reckless Gov- 
ernment policy could undermine the 
soundness of the present situation. 
And if this is the fear that is causing 
potential investors to stay away from 
the stock market, they should cast 
aside such apprehension as we enter 
the new half-century, for it is need- 
lessly interfering with their judgment. 


Loans to 
Small 


Business 


Congressional hearings 
in Washington have been 
urging the expediting of 
loans to small business. 
One of the large insurance companies, 
Metropolitan Life,’ already has ex- 
pressed a desire to enter this field 
through the commercial banks by as- 
suming 90 per cent of each risk. It 
would leave to the banks the remain- 
ing ten per cent plus the handling of 
details such as the soundness of the 
risks, 

All this is based upon assertions 
that small business finds it difficult to 
borrow money, that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation confines its 
financial aid to large companies. For 
the Government to step in and finance 
small business, however, would be ex- 
tremely risky inasmuch as statis- 
tics show that fatalities in this field 
are quite numerous. Should the Gov- 
ernment attempt to advance the 
money for small business loans, the 
taxpayers would have to bear the 
burden of the risk. 

The Administration could help 
small business establish itself on a 
sound operating basis by providing 
some form of tax relief. To do this 
would be of far greater and lasting 
benefit than merely easing the path to 
borrowing. Tax relief —the ideal 
solution — has been delayed and de- 
layed by the Administration despite 
its repeated assertions that it wants 


Page 


to help the little fellow solve his busi- 
ness problems. This, however, is only 
lip service ; the Fair Deal hasn’t even 
passed out crumbs of comfort to the 
small business man. 


Pushing Among the many deci- 


Door sions which were made at 
the recent convention of 
Bells 

the Investment Bankers 
Association of America at Holly- 
wood, Fla., there is one in particular 
that should prove to be of substan- 
tial financial benefit in the invest- 
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ment banking field. This is the de- | 
cision of the bankers to stop com- | 
plaining about business conditions and | 
instead, to go out and push door bells. | 
telling everyone the advantages oi | 


owning sound securities. 


That this can work to advantage | 
has been more than satisfactorily | 
demonstrated by those handling mu- | 
tual funds —and it can be repeated | 
by the salesman representing the 


other kinds of investment issues. 


The day has long passed when a 
banker could relax comfortably in | 
his office and have business come to | 
him. Large investors such as those | 
who used to keep the bankers quite | 
busy are no longer to be found in | 


sufficient numbers. 


Therefore, like 


any other merchant, the investment 


banker how must depend upon ag- 


gressive merchandising in order to 


prosper. 


Today the so-called small men 
located on hundreds of Main Streets | 


remote from the Wall Street district | 
are the ones with surplus funds for | 


investment, and these men must be 
sought out. Investment 
should also be aware of the fact that 


it is these individuals with limited | 


funds at present who some day, 
through a gradual accumulation of 
capital, will become the large in- 
vestors of tomorrow. 

The bankers were well advised to 
adopt a policy of pushing door bells 
and to apply the techniques of mod- 
ern salesmanship to their field. 
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Outlook Improves 
For Paint Industry 


Dollar sales were off about ten per cent last year 
but inventory relationship is better. High level of 


building and automobile output supports volume 


pee a record-breaking volume 
of well over $1 billion in 1948, 
the paint companies a year ago were 
somewhat pessimistic over prospects 
for 1949. The principal source of 
worry was the inventory situation. 
Stocks were then at approximately 
record levels, and it was feared that 
if any scare developed, a severe check 
on buying would result. As a matter 
of fact, this was about what happened 
as wholesalers and building suppliers 
slackened down on purchases while 
the rate of construction slowed. The 
situation proved to be only temporary, 
however, as building, particularly new 
homes, picked up rapidly in June. 
Although paint prices came down, the 
inventory situation began to improve 
so that the industry at the present 
time is regarding prospects for the 
New Year more optimistically. 


Price Effects 


A sag in paint volume was particu- 
larly noticeable last July when the 
680 manufacturers that report to the 
Department of Commerce disclosed 
sales of $74.2 million against $89 
million a year earlier, reflecting the 
effect of price cuts. But during 
August, even with the lower prices, 
sales advanced to $87.9 million, which 
meant a large increase in unit volume. 
Inventories at the manufacturing and 
wholesale levels declined substantially. 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
which has an August 31 fiscal year, 
disclosed in its 1949 report a decrease 
of $8.2 million or about 20 per cent in 
its year-to-year inventory account. 
Only a small part of this could be 
attributed to lower prices. Sales vol- 
ume, meanwhile, declined only 7.6 
per cent from the previous fiscal year. 

Despite the fact that 1949 dollar 
sales were off about ten per cent this 
year, the industry has witnessed a 
substantial pickup beginning in Au- 
gust, which is expected to continue 
well into 1950.as construction activity 
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and automobile production are main- 
tained at a satisfactory rate. During 
the last three months for which fig- 
ures are available (August through 
October), the decline from the sim- 
ilar year-earlier periods is much less, 
despite lower prices, than in the 
earlier months of 1949. For the first 
10 months, paint sales declined 10.4 
per cent in dollar volume but were 
down only 7.3 per cent in August, 7.6 
per cent in September and 7.3 per 
cent in October. Sales for most 
months in 1948, incidentally, were at 
record highs. 

Cautious buying earlier in the year 
resulted in some deferred demand 
and heavier purchases were made to 
fill depleted inventories. More re- 
cently, renewed activity:in the auto- 
mobile field, following the steel strike, 
has called for greater paint consump- 
tion. The chances are that dollar 
sales figures for November and De- 
cember, when published, will narrow 
the gap between 1949 and 1948 re- 
sults to less than 10 per cent. 

Meanwhile company results have 
varied widely. National Lead showed 
a decline of 13 per cent in nine- 
months’ sales, reflecting primarily the 
lower metal prices which prevailed 
last year. Nevertheless earnings were 
maintained at the 1948 level or better 
owing to the company’s normal stock 
system of inventory valuation. Due 
to larger earnings as well as reduced 
capital requirements for plant expan- 
sion and other items, the company’s 
cash position has continued to im- 
prove. In addition to producing 
Dutch Boy paints, National Lead is 


a large supplier of metals, including 
battery lead, bearing metals and cast- 
ings, lead pipe and sheets, solder, 
linotype and allied printers’ metals, 
lead oxides and other lead products, 
with some further diversification into 
titanium pigments and linseed oil. 

Sherwin-Williams has long been 
established as an industry leader in 
respect to size and strength of trade 
position. A decline of nearly 18 per 
cent in net earnings for the fiscal year 
ended August 31, compared with a 
drop of 7.6 per cent in sales, is at- 
tributable to the broad readjustment 
which the industry went through dur- 
ing the first several months of last 
year. Little if any further recession 
may be expected in the near future, 
however, and the $3 dividend on the 
company’s capital stock has been am- 
ply covered by average earnings of 
$6.36 during the last two fiscal years. 

Another fiscal year company, Devoe 
& Raynolds, saw earnings decline 
conspicuously during the six months 
ended May 31, a period in which 
slackened demand for paint bore ad- 
versely on results, and the unfavor- 
able year-to-year sales comparison 
continued through the quarter ended 
August 31. Price reductions have 
narrowed margins somewhat, al- 
though inventory writedowns in the 
last half may be less. 


Traditional Relationship 


Since deferrable replacement needs 
account for the largest use of paint 
for ‘buildings, sales traditionally have 
a close relationship to national income 
and usually reflect any improvement 
in general business activity, leading 
or making a good showing in recov- 
ery phases of cycles. To this extent, 
therefore, the industry is cyclical. 
For the period ahead, however, a sus- 
tained high level of business is indi- 
cated; furthermore, personal income 
will be swelled in the first half of the 
year by disbursement of some $2.8 
billion on veterans’ insurance. De- 
spite the industry’s cyclical character, 
shares of Sherwin-Williams and Na- 
tional Lead are of investment calibre. 


The Leading Paint Companies Compared 


Company: (Millions) 


1947 1948 


c—Annual—, c—-Interim--—, 
1947 


cr— Sales—-—, -——— Earned Per Share ——~ 


--Dividends—, Recent 


1948 1948 1949 Price 


1948 1949 


Devoe & Raynolds A a$42.1 a$42.3 a$1.60 a$2.60 b$2.38 b$0.82 $2.60 $2.00 21 


National Lead ..... 268.0 320.5 3.27 3.45 N.R. c2.82 sl.25 2.25 38 
Pratt & Lambert... 11.7 13.1 5.26 4.73 N.R. N.R. 3.00 2.55 33 
Sherwin-Williams .. N.R. N.R. €6.98 5.73 3.00 3.00 68 





a—Years ended November 30. b—Six months ended May 31. c—Nine months. e—Years ended 


August 31 of following year. s—Plus stock. N.R 


-—Not reported. 


~ 
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Ohio Power Companies 


Work Toward Merger 


Cities Service sells its Ohio Public Service subsidiary 
to Ohio Edison: 


Here’s how merger would work out, earningswise 


O December 23 Ohio Edison pur- 
chased from Cities Service 
Company two million of the outstand- 
ing three million common shares of 
Ohio Public Service for $35 million. 
In addition it has agreed to extend to 
public holders of the remaining one 
million shares an opportunity to 
switch into Ohio Edison common in 
the near future on terms to be ap- 
proved by the SEC. 

To finance the complete trans- 
action, Ohio Edison entered into a 
deal at competitive: bidding with a 
group of underwriters through which 
not only was the $35 million required 
to pay Cities Service assured, but the 
successful acquisition of the publicly- 
held Ohio Public Service common at 
a definite price as well. In all, three 
distinct transactions have been or 
will be involved. 


Three Phases 


First, existing common __ stock- 
holders of Ohio Edison were given 
the right through warrants to buy 
one added common share for each 
two shares then held at 31%, the 
closing price on December 3. To pro- 
vide sufficient stock to come out on 
a 1-for-2 offering, Ohio Edison added 
5,558 common shares to bring the 
total offered common stockholders to 
1,141,995 common shares. When 
subscription rights expired at the end 
of December 19, it was found exist- 
ing common stockholders or pur- 
chasers of warrants had exercised 
rights to buy 1,000,383 new common 
shares, or 88 per cent of the total 
amount available. Since Ohio Edi- 
son withdrew the 5,558 shares re- 
quired to bring the 1-for-2 offering 
to even figures, the underwriting 
group was called upon to purchase 
136,054 shares. The taking up of 
this block of shares constituted the 
second phase of the underwriting deal. 

The third part of the arrangement 
will be consummated when the un- 
derwriters take up an added block of 
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latter making exchange offer. 


Ohio Edison common to exchange for 
the one million publicly-held common 
shares of Ohio Public Service. The 
merging of the two utilities is ex- 
pected to take place early in this 
year, when Ohio Edison will create 
a $3.90 preferred stock, containing 
the same protective and other pro- 
visions of the present Ohio Public 
Service $3.90 preferred, which will 
be exchanged for the outstanding 
OPS preferred. 

Ohio Edison, formerly an operat- 
ing subsidiary of Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, is itself a 
holding company since it owns all the 
common stock of Pennsylvania 
Power Company which supplies elec- 
tricity to that highly industrialized 
section of Pennsylvania lying just 
east of Ohio Edison’s service area. 
Most important of the Pennsylvania 
cities served are Farrell, New Castle 
and Sharon. Of itself, Ohio Edison 
furnishes electric service directly in 
237 Ohio communities with their sur- 
rounding rural areas and supplies 
Pennsylvania Power, two other pri- 
vately owned utilities and nine mu- 
nicipal electric systems with most or 
all of their power requirements. 
Largest of the communities served 
directly by Ohio Edison are Akron, 
Barberton, Campbell, Salem, Spring- 
field, Struthers and Youngstown. 

Ohio Public Service supplies elec- 
tricity in an area immediately to the 
north and west of Ohio Edison, with 
the two utilities having a common 
boundary of more than 200 miles. In 
addition to 12 municipal systems at 
wholesale, it supplies electric energy 
directly to 332 Ohio cities and towns, 
along with their adjacent rural areas. 
Largest of the cities served are 
Alliance, Elyria, Lorain, Mansfield, 
Marion, Massillon, Sandusky and 
Warren. 

Cities Service sold its Ohio Pub- 
lic Service common stock because the 
SEC has directed it to get out of the 
electric utility business as soon as 


possible without sacrificing values 
and to confine its operations to the 
oil and natural gas fields. Ohio Edi- 
son bought the stock because substan- 
tial economies can be effected from 
operation of the two systems as a 
joint unit and the savings will exceed 
the costs of the money employed. 
These economies will fall into four 
general groups. 

First, both utilities operate in 
coal-producing areas with little water 
power or natural gas available, so the 
cost of fuel is a serious item of op- 
erating expense in these days of 
mounting wages and pensions of min- 
ers. Although combustion engineers 
have improved the efficiency of boil- 
ers and reduced the amount of coal 
required to produce each kilowatt- 
hour of electricity, savings from these 
sources can be obtained largely in the 
newer plants. Both of the Ohio 
utilities about to be merged own 
some very efficient plants, but they 
also own other plants where efficiency 
is at a much lower standard. Under 
joint operation, the highly efficient 
plants can be devoted to carrying the 
base load and the high-cost plants 
need be used only to meet peak re- 
quirements. 


Other Economies 


They can do this—and herein 
comes the second general economy— 
because they have different peak de- 
mands for power. Industries in the 
two service areas don’t need the 
maximum amout of power at the 
same hour of the day. That means 
a smaller volume of power must be 
available at any hour of the day and 
fewer generators must be spinning, 
with less coal burned. Tying the 
two systems together is figured to re- 
quire 20,000 fewer kilowatts of gen- 
erating capacity, with their hunger 
for coal, on the average each day at 
existing rates of demand. 

Third, each utility had calculated 
that additional transmission lines 
would have to be built immediately to 
carry power to meet presently con- 
templated demands. Otherwise, ad- 
ditional generating plants would have 
to be built. However, by linking 
existing transmission lines together 
and permitting power to flow over 
them in any direction, not only will 
added transmission lines be unneces- 
sary for the present but existing gen- 
erating plants can easily supply ex- 
isting demands. 

Please turn to page 23 
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Industrial share prices are within hailing dis-_ 


tance of the 1946 peak, but prices aren’t high | 


when compared with earnings and dividends 


The approach of the year-end brought with it 
a note of decided strength in the general market, 
with most sections of the list moving into the high- 
est ground seen during the 1949 period. Of course, 
with a turn of the year close at hand it is usual that 
the outlook be viewed in hopeful light, and this 
optimistic feeling frequently is reflected in the 
market picture. But in the present instance there 
seem sounder grounds than usual for the year-end 
rise, and the fact is that the market long has lagged 
behind business. Considerable further ground will 
have to be covered merely to get stocks in gear 
with current and prospective corporate earnings. 


Around the 200-level, as measured by the Dow- 
Jones industrial stock average, the market is in 
the highest ground it has occupied since the 1929 
boom, with the exception of about seven months 
in 1946. But according to Standard & Poor’s price- 
earnings index, industrial stocks are selling for only 
about 61% times earnings instead of the 10 to 14 
times long regarded as normal. And average 
yields of nearly seven per cent are unusually gen- 
erous, particularly in relation to the 24% to 3 per 


cent returns currently available from investment - 


grade bonds. It is yardsticks of that sort that 
determine whether stocks are attractively priced, 
rather than a comparison of the averages with 
previous periods. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s index of indus- 
trial production for November, just announced, 
shows a sharp recovery from the October dip to 166 
which resulted from the steel and coal strikes dur- 
ing that month. But with the latest figure at 171, 
not all of the lost ground had been recovered, the 
pre-strike September figure being 174. December, 
however, undoubtedly brought a further gain, and 
there is good reason to look for a continued high 
rate of business activity in the months ahead. 


As a matter of fact the Federal Reserve Board, 
which is quite cautious in the matter of predictions, 
recently stated in effect that a repetition of the 
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trade drop that occurred in the first half of 1949 
is not in prospect for the coming months of 1950. 
“Developments that now appear likely in 1950,” 
says the FRB in its latest Bulletin, “indicate that in 
the early part of the year there may be a smaller 
contraction in privately held deposits than has 
occurred at the corresponding season in recent 
years. . . . a substantially smaller reduction in 
deposits of individuals and businesses in early 
1950 than in the corresponding periods of 1947, 
1948 or 1949.” 


Arrival of the new year brings with it another 
session of Congress, and developments on Capitol 
Hill will be closely watched by business men and 
investors. Legislation of a disturbing nature 
doubtless will be introduced from time to time, but 
it seems unlikely that much if any of it will actually 
get on the statute books. The body that meets in 
the new session comprises virtually the same mem- 
bership that last year refused to go along with so 
much of the Truman program. And with the elec- 
tions slated for next November there will be no 
disposition to vote for measures that might help 
bring on a business slowdown. 


The 212.50 peak of 1946 is the next hurdle to 
be mounted by the industrial price average. While 
the rail group recently has moved forward in step 
with the rest of the market, the carrier shares 
haven’t yet equaled their high (54.29) of January 
1949. And because of the changes that have oc- 
curred in the past several years in the railroad in- 
dustry, the rail shares will find it much more diff- 
cult to duplicate their 1946 peak (68.31) than will 
either the utility group, which now is around 41 
as against a °46 high of 43.74, or the industrials. 


Holdings of good quality stocks need not be 
disturbed. And although the averages now are well 
above their mid-year low, numerous individual 
issues still are attractively priced for investment 
purchase. 

Written December 29, 1949; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Railroad Results 


Barring any long drawn-out strike stoppages, 
the nation’s railroads should haul a greater volume 
of freight traffic in 1950 than last year, and the 
postwar decline in passenger traffic is expected to 
level off. The acquisition since the war of 300,000 
new freight cars of lighter construction and greater 
capacity than prewar designs, and of 4,350 diesel- 
electric engines and 3,700 passenger cars will play 
their part in increased efficiency. And if the roads 
succeed in obtaining the anticipated increased traf- 
fic volume, more intensive utilization of improved 
facilities will result. Estimated net income of the 
Class I roads for 1949 approximates $350 million 
(vs. $698.0 million in 1948) or less than any year 
since 1940 save the reconversion year of 1946. 
Loadings of revenue freight totaled 36 million cars, 
down 16 per cent from 1948, while revenue pas- 
senger traffic declined about 15 per cent. 


Oil Consumption Off 


Reflecting warm weather during the early and 
closing months of 1949, oil consumption last year 
dropped slightly below the record level of 1948. 
Daily average demand fell to ‘6,105,000 barrels as 
compared with 6,129,000 in the preceding year. 
These results were unexpected since total oil burn- 
ers in use throughout the nation rose to about 4.5 
million, an increase of approximately 500,000 over 
1948. Because heating oil inventories accumulated 
during the warm winter weather a year ago, prices 
sagged noticeably, paring industry profits. Until 


recent months, prices continued in a downtrend, | 


but several Gulf and East Coast companies boosted 
quotations in the latter part of the third quarter 
and the beginning of the fourth quarter of 1949, 
widening profit margins and thus improving earn- 
ings. Bolstered by better sales prices, fourth quar- 
ter 1949 results (which are unreported as yet) 
should make an improved showing over the pre- 
vious months of 1949. 


Sugar Market Weakens 

With the Secretary of Agriculture estimating 
sugar consumption in 1950 at 7.5 million tons, 
which automatically establishes quotas for the vari- 
ous areas supplying the United States, a definite 
weakness developed in the raw sugar market, and 
is expected to extend shortly to the refined article. 
The estimate was 200,000 thousand tons or more 
above trade anticipations. Raw sugar, quoted at 
5.80 cents, duty paid, at New York prior to the 
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announcement, declined to 5.70 cents within three 
days, with little appearance of buying interest. 
Late this month when Cuban and Puerto Rican 
crops reach the peak of production the price struc- 
ture will receive a rigid test. 

Under the 1950 quota Cuba will be permitted to 
sell 2,504,400 tons of sugar to the United States 
against its final 1949 quota of 3,093,000 tons. Off- 
shore sugar producers will get little benefit from 
the 1950 quota. Although coming crops will be 
lower than last year, a larger proportion of their 
outputs will be forced on the low-priced world 
market. And with over-all sales lower, 1950 
earnings prospects are far from satisfactory (FW, 


Dec. 14). 


New TV Mark 


Television output really swung into high gear in 
November as manufacturers shipped a record num- 
ber of sets to distributors and retailers preparing 
for the Christmas rush. Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation member companies reported output of 414,- 
223 television receivers during the month, a total 
which easily eclipsed the previous monthiy record 
of 304,773 sets shipped in October. For the 11 
months, more than 2.1 million television sets were 
produced against 705,653 in the similar 1948 
period. 

November shipments of radios also reached a 
new monthly peak for the year, although the fig- 
ures were below the comparative total for Novem- 
ber 1948. The total for all sets—AM and FM— 
approximated 8.7 million in the 11 months vs. 
12.9 million in the same 1948 period. But with 
television sets comprising nearly 25 per cent of 
the total against only 5.5 per cent one year earlier, 
it is obvious that dollar volume was considerably 
higher in 1949, and the trend is still upward. 


Shoe Output Dips 


Declines in shoe production in the late months 
of 1949 were responsible in part for an estimated 
drop of 1.4 per cent for the full year. The Tanners’ 
Council of America believes November production 
to have dipped two per cent from the year-ago 
month. while the preliminary estimate of December 
output indicates a decline of 4.2 per cent. Output 
for the year is expected to approximate 455.1 mil- 
lion pairs, which compares with 462.3 million in 
1948, 468.0 million in 1947, and the record high 
of 529.0 million in 1946 when returned servicemen 
and women were replacing uniforms with civilian 
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attire. But compared with prewar 1940, before 
large Government contracts were added to regular 
civilian production, estimated 1949 output shows 
a rise of 12.3 per cent, and with more people wear- 
ing out more shoes than ever before in the nation’s 
history, prospects for 1950 are considered good. 


Coal Prices Rise 


Price effects of the three-day week production 
schedule are beginning to appear in the coal in- 
dustry. Scattered increases have occurred in home 
heating coal although prices for industrial fuel 
have remained unchanged. Soft coal producers in 
Illinois have lifted quotations 50 cents per ton; 
high-quality “smokeless” coal has been boosted by 
as much as $2 per ton by some West Virginia, 
Tennessee and Kentucky mines and a number of 
southern companies have raised domestic coal 
prices 50 to 75 cents according to quality. Indus- 
trial buyers purchasing spot coal have resisted 
higher quotations but as stocks decrease and short- 
ages develop the additional upward pressure on 
prices may bring about a generally higher level. 


Aircraft Sales 


Reflecting larger military orders, aircraft makers’ 
sales last year totaled approximately $1.7 billion 
in 1949 against $1.2 billion in 1948. Production for 
the armed forces in 1949 exceeded 1948 volume of 
2,200-2,400 planes by 200 to 300 units. Produc- 
tion for civil aviation was sharply lower, with out- 
put of private planes sagging from 7,039 in 1948 
to about 3,400 last year, and airlines took less than 
120 planes in 1949 as compared with 260 in the 
previous year. 

Assuming full utilization of funds approved by 
the Budget Bureau for the fiscal 1950 U. S. Air 
Force budget, production of military airframes are 
expected to increase further this year, more than 
offsetting the decline forecast for civil aircraft de- 
liveries. 





Briefs on Selected Issues 


Firestone Tire & Rubber’s sales for the fiscal 
year ended October 31 were $579.6 million vs. 
$633.8 million a year earlier. 

Glidden Company’s sales for the fiscal year ended 
October 31 were $160.1 million vs. $202.3 million 
a year before. 

American Tel. & Tel. plans to offer $200 million 
non-convertible debentures; proceeds for extensions 
and improvements to Bell System plants. 

Borden Company has announced a $15.6 million 
plant modernization and equipment replacement 
program for 1950. 

General Foods directors have authorized issuance 
of 77,798 shares of common stock to class A stock- 
holders of Iglehart Bros., which G.F. is acquiring. 

Bethlehem Steel estimates that changes in the 
pension system will increase the company’s ex- 
penses for such purposes $2 million to $2.5 million 
annually for the next five years. 


Other Corporate News 


John Morrell & Company had sales of $292.8 
million for the fiscal year ended October 31 vs. 
$296.1 million a year before. 

Westinghouse Electric has called its 312 per cent 
preferred stock for redemption February 1. 

Glenn L. Martin has sold its Martin Chemical 
Division and trade name Marvinol to U. S. Rubber 
for $6 to $7 million. 

F. E. Myers & Bro. had sales of $10.8 million 
for the fiscal year ended October 31 vs. $13.8 
million a year earlier. 

Lorillard’s 1949 earnings are estimated at about 
$2.50 per share; $2.21 earned in 1948. 

Studebaker has sold its Empire Steel subsidiary 
to Rema Company, Ohio; sale price unofficially re- 
ported at $5 million. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific seeks ICC author- 
ity to issue $55 million first mortgage bonds: pro- 
ceeds to redeem income 444s, 2019 and for part 
payment of $25.7 million notes. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%s 


Series G, 1961 100 2.50% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 2.70 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 4.45 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 2.70 103% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

3%s, 1985 2.90 105 
Goodrich (B. F.) Ist 2%s, 1965 2.50 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970.. 103 2.55 103 


tRedeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes 
and are reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.. 101 4.46 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ist mtge. 
5.33 Not 
New Orleans Great Northern 
Ist 5s “A” 1983 5.00 105 
New York Central ref. & imp. 
444s, 2013 : 7.63 110 
Northern Pacific Railway ref. & 
imp. 4%s, 2047 5.29 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969 4.84 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 128 5.47% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 108 5.56 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 103 4.85 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist 104 4.57 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 89 5.62 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29. +483 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum 73 4.79 100 
Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum. 35 5.71 50 


Stocks For Appreciation 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those below. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“Common Stocks For Income” group. 

--Dividends— --Earnings—, Recent 

1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 
Allied Stores i $3.00 c$4.41 c$2.80 34 
Bethlehem Steel , 2.40 5.39 c8.14 31 
Canada Dry . 0.60 £1.31 £1.04 11 
Chesapeake & Ohio d 3.00 3.02 cl194 29 
Container Corp. ...... : 4.00 c7.35 5.73 39 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 1. 1.25 3.07 cl.14 17 
Firestone Tire . 4.00 g13.34 g882 54 
General Motors ....... ‘ 8.00 ¢7.22 cll.22 71 
Glidden Company c3.02 cl.88 25 
Kennecott Copper b4.46 b2.15 5 
Mathieson Chemical... . c3.79 3.82 48 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... c4.40 3.08 23 
Twentieth Century-Fox. ce3.12 2.80 25 
U. S. Steel c2.65 c4.38 26 


b—Six months. c—Nine months. f—Years ended September 
30. g—Years ended October 31. ftAlso 2% in stock. 


Common Stocks For Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 


m——— Dividends 

Paid 1940-49 7-Paid— 

Since Average 1948 1949 
Adams-Millis $2.65 $4.00 $3.00 
American Stores .... 1939 1.14 1.75 aD 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.55 2.70 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.60 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 
Freeport Sulphur .... 1927 2.37 2.62% 
General American 

Transportation .... 1919 2.64 3.25 

General Electric .... 1899 1.59 1.70 
General Foods 1922 =-:1.87 2.00 
Banos (5. Th ccscsinc 1918 2.46 4.25 ; 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.75 3.52 3.52 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 2.50 
Macy (R. H.)....... 1927 2.16 2.50 2.00 


Recent 


a minor place should be aceorded the “Stocks For Appre- 
ciation” type of shares. 


o———_ Divi 

Paid 1940-49 7Paid— 

Since Average 1948 194 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 t $3.00 
Mid-Continent _ Petrol. 1934 ‘ 3.75 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 “ 2.00 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 m 1.20 
Pillsbury Mills 1924 : 2.00 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 : 2.00 
Socony-Vacuum 1911 f *1.00 
Standard Oil of Calif. 1912 ; 4.00 
Sterling Drug ; 2.25 
Texas Company 2.52 73.00 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.43 4.00 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.50 
United Biscuit 0.82 1.50 
United Fruit 2.03 4.00 


168 185 185 31 


* Also paid 2 per cent in stock. f Also paid 2%4 per cent in stock. t Also paid 5 per cent in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Retroactive wage award adds to woes of Capital 
fransit—Year-end optimism of official handouts merely 
a convention—Dim prospect for short Congress session 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A_ few 
months ago, a Florida syndicate 
bought out the North American Com- 
pany’s interest in Capital Transit at 
§20 a share. Now, although the stock 
sells around 23, Washington’s most 
conservative newspaper is running 
stories, apparently inspired, that mu- 
nicipal ownership may be necessary. 
The company itself is running ads 
hinting that it may need tax rebates 
or some other kind of subsidy. What 
created all this was a retroactive arbi- 
tration award of higher wages, which 
reduced earnings below the regular 
dividend rate. ° 

The company can’t decide whether 
or not to ask for an increase in fares. 
The last increase was promptly fol- 
lowed by a drop in the number of 
tiders, although not by a decrease in 
receipts. Within the major down- 
town zone, fares are not much below 
the taxi-cab rate; an increase might 
ause a sufficient loss of customers to 
ut receipts. It is on short rides 
specially that the losses would oc- 
wr; the downtown lines carrying 
short-distance riders are, of course, 
the most profitable. 

There is no immediate intention of 
reducing the $2 dividend, although 
itis not earned. The company is ex- 
perimenting with skimping services. 
Cars won’t be as clean as they used 
0 be. There will be poorer mainte- 
tance, less information service, etc. 
Service to the suburbs will be re- 
tuceed—which will probably reflect 
alversely upon Washington depart- 
ment stores. 


One real trouble is that the coim- 
fany’s street car radio has antagon 
ted the section of the public that 
ems to be most articulate. Now, 
Whatever it does draws forth com- 
lining letters to Congressmen and 
0 the newspapers ; people are transit- 
fonscious. Opposition to any major 
thange is much greater now than it 
vould have been say a year ago. 
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The year-end handouts by Gov- 
ernment departments have a uniform 
tone of “‘isn’t-it-all-wonderful ?” Farm- 
ers, workers, businessmen and others 
are all contented. It doesn’t pay to 
draw inferences from this fact; the 
obvious, but not necessarily accurate, 
deduction would be that the Adminis- 
tration will ask nothing further of 
Congress. The optimism in the year- 
end statements is mere convention 
and not at all a guide to prospective 
policy. 

It is, of course, true that in the 
final quarter business recovered sub- 
stantially and that there is nothing at 
the moment to suggest a downturn. 
Under such conditions, it is usual to 
worry about the coming inflation ; 
since the war, the main preoccupation 
of the Government economists has 
been, indeed, to decide which to 
worry about now—inflation or defla- 
tion. Consequently, it is natural to 
guess that the President’s statement 
to Congress will contain appropriate 
warnings. 


Government work tapers off 
about two days before Christmas and 
comes to a dead-stop two days before 
New Year. Only the telephone opera- 
tors are at hand to tell callers that 
so-and-so’s line doesn’t answer ; some- 
times even their voices don’t appear. 
Everybody in Washington toasts. 


The great question on Capitol 
Hill is whether this will be a long or 
a short Congress. Lucas told news- 
papermen that he wants to keep it 
short. So do all of the Congressmen, 
who must campaign. But short Con- 
gresses, somehow, can’t be managed. 
This year, like all of the others for 
the past decade, carries a heavy sched- 
ule. Lots of the bills are highly con- 
troversial. 

There’s the issue of whether to 
permit companies to ship their 
products freight prepaid. Such a bill 
passed the House and almost passed 










the Senate on the date of adjourn- 
ment. A small group may try to talk 
this one to death. In the Senate again 
is the bill, passed by the House, to end 
the oleo tax. The dairy state Senators 
are pledged to prevent passage. Its 
hard to see how this can be done if 
the issue is to come to a vote. 

There will of course be some kind 
of tax bill, at least to reduce the ex- 
cises. Such a bill is full of complica- 
tions of both a business and political 
character ; there are always questions 
of whether the measure discriminates 
against one product in favor of an- 
other. Then there is the matter of 
expanded Social Security, as passed 
by the House. In general, Lucas 
could be wrong. 


Another good season for house- 
furnishings, which had a set back this 
summer, seems reasonably likely. A 
considerable amount of new residen- 
tial construction will be completed 
this spring. New homes mean new 
gadgets, furniture, carpets and other 
such items. The top-heavy inventory 
positions of distributors have largely 
been corrected. 


Manufacturers of transparent 
packaging have been making deep in- 
roads into the business that used to 
go the competition — paper bags, 
wooden boxes, etc. Plastics and glass 
are both gaining in popularity. The 
trade press is full of stories claiming 
promotional superiority for packaging 
of this kind. 

Moreover, the business gains indi- 
rectly from work by the Government. 
Agriculture, for instance, has been 
making consumer preference surveys 
with respect to food packaging. The 
high scores for transparent bags 
quickly reach the producers and ship- 
pers, who are changing their methods. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

For 1950, the GMC Truck & Coach 
Division of General Motors is pre- 
senting a line of commercial vehicles 
featuring new models in the 1% and 
214-ton group, stepped up horsepower 
in its light and medium duty engines, 
two new six-wheeler models in the 
24,000 to 32,000 pound gross weight 
classification and two new lighter 
diesel-tractor series of 45,000 and 
55,000 pound combination weights— 
greater horsepower in the light-me- 
dium group of engines was achieved 
through redesigning the intake mani- 
fold, installation of new high lift 
cams, a larger carburetor throat and 
a change in valve timing and angle 
of the exhaust valve seats... . New 
twist in automobile windshield visors 
is offered by Lee-Edward, Inc., which 
has introduced a shatterproof Ple.xi- 
glas visor for installation inside the 
car—it can be folded up against the 
roof of the car when it’s not needed. 
. . . Following several years of re- 
search, Eaton Manufacturing Com- 
pany has developed an electrically 
operated push-button control to be 
used in conjunction with the shift on 
trucks equipped with two-speed axles 
—this will do away with manual shift- 
ing of the axle, which is a difficult 
task even for experienced truck driv- 
ers, but it does not eliminate manual 
transmission shifting... . Nash Mo- 
tors this week unveiled to the press 
a prototype of “The $1,000 Car” 
which it has built with a European- 
made engine—explaining that the 
company has no present plans to pro- 
duce such an economy automobile, 
George W. Mason, President and 
chairman of Nash-Kelvinator Corpo- 
ration, also said that “the car could 
be produced on an international basis 
that would lend support to America’s 
foreign aid program.” 


Chemistry ... 

The late James F. Norris, an au- 
thority in the field of organic 
chemistry, will be honored by the 
establishment of an award bearing his 
name by the American Chemical So- 
ciety, of which he was twice presi- 
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dent—known as the James F. Norris 
Award, it will be presented for out- 
standing effort in the teaching of 
chemistry. . . . You can seal a leak 
in thirty seconds once you have 
mixed a new chemical preparation 
known as Dasquick—the chemical is 
mixed with cement to form a putty- 
like substance, which is applied to the 
leak until it hardens, according to 
Dasco Company, the maker of this 
new product. . . . A new chemical 
process not only protects the syn- 
thetic lacquers and enamels used on 
the automobiles of today, but it also 
eliminates the need for soap, sponges, 
chamois and back-breaking rubbing 
in order to polish the car—the proc- 
ess uses two Plasticlear products, a 
cleaner and polisher and a super-hard 
finish... . Have you heard about 
Oscar Fisher Company’s industrial 
water filter unit?—it is built with a 
permanent metal filter element and 
is enclosed in a transparent plastic 
case so that the user can tell when 
it is time to clean the filter. . . . Cel- 
anese Corporation of America re- 
cently received the 1949 Chemical 
Engineering Achievement Award for 
its long-range program to coordinate 
chemical engineering with the plas- 
tics, chemical and textile fields— 
the award was made by Chemical 
Engineering. 


Electronics ... 

Feature of the 1950 Philco televi- 
sion line which was announced last 
week is a 12%-inch table model re- 
ceiver with a built-in aerial, priced at 
$199.95—the entire new line consists 
of seven receivers in table, console 
and combination (TV, AM, FM and 
three-speed phonograph) models. . . . 
Mass production of tape recordings 
can be accomplished quite simply 
through the use of a new “contact 
printing” method developed by Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company—basis of the procedure is 
a two-unit device which can copy an 
hour-long tape recording in about six 
minutes. . . . Protection against pos- 
sible dangers from radiation is now 
offered atomic researchers with the 


development by General Electric 
Company of a long-probe gamma sur- 
vey meter, which permits detection 
of radiation at a distance—briefly, at 
the end of this four-foot instrument 
is an electronic tube and a phosphor 
which react when in the presence of 
radioactivity, the amount of reaction 
being indicated on a meter at the 
other end of the instrument... . Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany has brought out a _ low-cost 
electronic control instrument for in- 
dustrial use which is so sensitive that 
it will react to temperature changes 
as small as one-tenth of one degree— 
it is suitable for control of industrial 
processing temperatures where the 
range is between 20 degrees below 
zero and 300 degrees above, and it 
may be used with indicating or re- 
cording instruments made by the com- 
pany’s Brown Instruments Division. 


Plastics ... 

Combination charge-plate carrying 
case and key chain not only serves 
a utilitarian purpose but also elimi- 
nates the need for a special reminder 
to bring along the credit plate every- 
time milady goes shopping—made of 
Tenite plastic by French Manufactur- 
ing, Advertising Company, it’s known 
as the Cred-A-Case and is available 
in a variety of colors with the firm 
name molded on one side. . . . Pro- 
duction record cards can now go 
through the mill and still come out 
in readable fashion, provided that 
they are enclosed in a new trans- 
parent Lumarith plastic protector, the 
Preproven holder—made by R. B. 
Van Houten Company, each holder 
will hold up to eight tabulator cards. 
. . . Saving money is turned into an 
interesting game for the youngster 
with the Merry-Go-Bank made by 
Perfex Plastics, Inc.—a colorful ca- 
rousel with horses that go around, it 
is set into motion when Junior de- 
posits a coin... . Rieke Metal Prod- 
ucts Corporation offers manufacturers 
of five-gallon pails a new combina- 
tion leakproof seal and easy-to-pour 
translucent spout which they can em- 
body in their own products—inc!- 
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dentally, the manufacturer states that 


a filled pail can be dropped six feet 
without breaking the seal, even if 
the pail lands directly on the seal. 


Publishing ... 

A new type gage includes agate, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 15 point 
size as well as a ten inch ruler—it 
is made of laminated Vinylite by 
Haberule Publishing Company and is 
known as the Haberule “10” Type 
Gage. .. . Precision Scientific Com- 
pany recently launched a bimonthly 
house organ, Precisionomics—labora- 
tory developments, practical hints to 
speed up routine testing, etc., will be 
featured. . . . After ten months of 
operation, the Reporter magazine has 
announced that it will accept adver- 
tising beginning with its January 31 
issue—speaking of advertising, Coro- 
net magazine will pick up where it 
left off a few weeks ago in the promo- 
tion of its unusual advertising guar- 
antee arrangement. . . . A national 
magazine for gardeners will come into 
being around February 20 with the 
appearance of the first issue of Popu- 
lar Gardening—the present schedule 
calls for bi-monthly publication dur- 
ing 1950 and monthly beginning Jan- 
uary 1951. . . . Outdoors and Out- 
doorsman magazine have merged, the 
combined publication to continue 
under the latter name—Outdoorsman, 
published by L. F. McClure, has been 
in existence for 50 years. .. . When 
the new 23-story Uris Brothers 
Building at 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, is completed in about 
a month, it will become an advertising 
agency and publishing center — at 
present three agencies and seven 
magazines have arranged for space: 
among the shingles hung will be those 
of Esquire, Inc. (Coronet, Esquire 
and Apparel Arts), Triangle Publi- 
cations, Inc. (Seventeen) , Cowles 
Magazines, Inc. (Look, Flair and 
Quick), Marshall Field’s Pocket 
Books, Inc., Schwab & Beatty, Wil- 
liam H. Weintraub Co. and Ander- 
son, Davis & Platte. 


Odds & Ends... 


Those individuals who plan their 
home improvements many months in 
advance of the actual work will be 
interested even now during the cold 
weather in looking over a sample of 
Kaiser Aluminum shade screening— 
your local distributor has an in- 
teresting little folder on the subject 
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Open a savings account in 


LAWN SAVINGS 


Accounts Federally Insured 
to $5,000 


VISIT OUR NEW HOME 


@ Accounts opened before the 10th of each month 
earn dividends from the Ist of the month? 

@ NEVER LESS THAN 3%—for the past 26 years? 
e@ Appropriate Investments for Pension Funds 


..»Perpetual Care Funds...Legal Trust Funds... 
Corporate and Individual Accounts? 


e You can save any amount at any time and 
withdraw at your convenience? 


LAWN 


0 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 


LAWN -SAVINGS 
3525 W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
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Enclosed find : (send check 4 
f tl t $25.00). 0 
S AVI te S and LOAN pretieetiee following paunetel , 
(_] Just send Free Booklet. 
ASSOCIATION [aaa 
Resources over $17,000,000 4 
Ample surplus and reserves | 
ADDRESS. 
3525 W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. am i 
WAlbrook 5-6500 one anaes 








which contains a sample of this screen 
so that you can test visibility, cooling 
effect, durability, etc. . . . For lack of 
outdoor space, most persons at one 
time or another have tried to grow 
plants indoors, some successfully, 
others without results. But regardless 
of your fortune with this hobby, you'll 
find a host of useful hints in a new 
80-page, spiral bound book, The Trick 
of Growing House Plants in Every 
Window, by Sophia Naumburg—an 
interesting aspect of this book is that 
it is printed on four colors of paper: 
white pages contain general garden- 
ing information, yellow pages are for 
plants that grow in Southern expo- 
sure windows, grey pages include data 
on North window plants and green 
pages are for East or West window 
gardens. . . . International Morse 
Products is demonstrating its home 
fire alarm system which sounds a loud 
warning a few seconds after a fire 
starts anywhere in the house—small 
detector units located throughout the 
house are set off when the heat 


reaches 150 degrees Fahrenheit... . 
Some time this year Canada’s most 
modern freight yard will be completed 
in Montreal at a cost to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway of $9.5 million— 
when in operation, it will be possible 
merely by pushing one button to set 
all switches needed to move a car 
from one location to another in this 
76-miles-of-track yard. . . . House- 
holders throughout the nation cur- 
rently are receiving copies of the new 
632-page Spiegel Catalog for Spring 
and Summer 1950, which reveals that 
prices are from seven to 13.7 per cent 
lower on most items—as in past years, 
this giant catalog is mailed free to 
regular customers and offered to 
prospective customers for one dollar 
deposit, which can be applied toward 
the first merchandise order. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting the addresses of con- 
cerns mentioned in this department, please 
enclose a_ self-addressed postcard—or a 
stamped envelope—and refer to the date of 
the issue in which the items appeared. 
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E. R. Squibb— 


Growth Situation 


Record sales and earnings in latest fiscal year have 
renewed investor interest in this producer of quality 


drugs. Shares have merit as a conservative investment 


R. Squibb & Sons recently com- 
e pleted the most successful year 
in company history, an achievement 
that has drawn increased investor at- 
tention to a name that has been asso- 
ciated with quality drug products 
since 1858. One of the leading ethical 
drug concerns, Squibb recorded $82.2 
million of sales in the fiscal year end- 
ed last June 30, a 12 per cent gain 
over volume in the 1948 fiscal period ; 
net earnings were up considerably 
more (86 per cent), to $3.93 per 
share compared with $1.94 a year 
earlier. The 1947-48 fiscal period 
was one of relatively depressed earn- 
ings because of reduced selling prices 
on many Squibb products and losses 
sustained by the Lentheric perfume 
and cosmetic division. 

Lower raw material prices were a 
significant factor in the improved 
trend of profits in the latest fiscal 
year and improved manufacturing 
techniques also played an important 
part. Thus, while sales in 1948-49 
were 379 per cent above the 1935-39 
average, the average number of 
domestic employes increased less than 
140 per cent. 


Antibiotics Facilities 


The company spent $2.6 million in 
the 1949 fiscal year—about the same 
amount as in 1948—on new plant and 
equipment. One of the more im- 
portant current projects is the expan- 
sion of productive facilities for anti- 
biotics and vitamin B-12 at the New 
Brunswick, N. J. plant. In view of 
Squibb’s steadily expanding volume 
and the importance of new product 
development, it is not unlikely that 
average property expenditures over 
the next few years will run above the 
$2 million level. 

Emphasis will be placed on domes- 
tic plant expansion, since the con- 
struction program of the company’s 
European and Latin American sub- 
sidiaries has been fairly well com- 
pleted. 
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The company devoted about $2.6 
million (3.2 per cent of sales) in the 
latest fiscal year to research and de- 
velopment. Among the more impor- 
tant research activities during this 
period were studies of antibiotics, par- 
ticularly neomycin, a new drug dis- 
covered by Dr. Selman Waksman— 
the first scientist to isolate strepto- 
mycin ; the new antibiotic promises to 
join streptomycin as an important 
agent for combating tuberculosis and 
other diseases. Considerable research 
effort has also been devoted to vita- 
min B-12, whose applications range 
from supplementing animal and poul- 
try feeds to treatment of pernicious 
anemia in human patients; Squibb’s 
work in this field is confined to the 
use of B-12 for human ailments. 

Although the management de- 
scribes the export market as “becom- 
ing increasingly competitive,’ Squibb 
is taking steps to maintain its lead- 
ership in the sale of ethical drugs 
abroad. Approximately 30 per cent 
of the company’s over-all sales is de- 
rived from the foreign market, with 
about two-thirds of foreign sales 





E. R. Squibb 


*Net *Earned 
Sales Per 
Year (Millions) Share 


1929.. N.R. $0.89 $0.33% 273%—15% 
1932.. N.R. 0.67 0.33% 14 — 9% 


1937.. $18.3 0.67 \ 11 —8 
1938.. 182 0.88 4 85%— 6% 
1939.. 198 1.23 ‘ 12 — 8 
1940.. a9.8 a0.38 : 15%—11%4 
1941.. 23.8 1.35 164%—10% 
1942.. 33.0 1.67 164—13% 
1943.. 424 1.60 

1944.. 48.0 1.33 

1945.. 53.6 1.37 

1946.. 59.8 3.01 

1947.. 67.7 3.29 

1948.. 73.5 .1.94 ; 
1949.. 822 3.93 1.25 


Three months ended September 30: 


1948.. $19.4 $0.70 
1949.. 21.7 0.80 


*Years ended December 31, 1929-39; years ended 
June 30 beginning in 1941; dividends and price 
range are for calendar years. a—Six months ended 
June 30. N. R.—Not reported. 


Divi- Price Range~ 


dends High 


377RZ—23% 


coming from South America (exclu- 
sive of Argentina) and Canada. 
Squibb does not consolidate the finan- 
cial statements of its Argentine sub- 
sidiary in its reports because of re- 
strictions on remittances from that 
country and also because of the sub- 
stantial interest held by Argentine in- 
vestors in this subsidiary. The net 
current assets of other Western 
Hemisphere branches and_subsidi- 
aries, which are consolidated at pre- 
vailing exchange rates, amounted to 
$6.8 million as of last June 30. A 
$1.2 million reserve has been provided 
to offset foreign currency devalua- 
tion. 

It is believed that Squibb obtains 
only about 10 per cent of sales from 
perfumes and toiletries and a some- 
what larger proportion from propri- 
etary items. The dominant impor- 
tance of prescription-type drugs such 
as antibiotics and vitamins is indi- 
cated by the fact that more than 70 
per cent of gross is attributable to the 
ethical division. 


Changing Pattern 


During recent years, sales of pro- 
prietary items including aspirin and 
toothpaste have failed to keep pace 
with the rapid growth of certain ethi- 
cals (such as antibiotics), with the 
result that they are assuming a lesser 
degree of importance in relation to 
sales. 

The company has $2.9 million of 
long term debt outstanding, followed 
by 144,000 shares of $4 preferred 
stock, 90,000 shares of $4 Series A 
preferred, and 1,514,694 common 
shares ; only about a third of the com- 
mon issue is publicly owned, the re- 
mainder being closely held by man- 
agement interests. The common 
stock is currently on a 25-cent quar- 
terly dividend basis and 25 cents ex- 
tra was paid last July 1. Capital ex- 
pansion requirements, as well as sink- 
ing fund payments on the outstanding 
bond and preferred issues which ag- 
gregate $760,000 a year, point to con- 
tinuation of a fairly conservative divi- 
dend policy over the medium term. 

At the current price of 36, the 
shares provide only a modest 3.5 per 
cent return on the basis of latest 12 
months’ payments, and lack attraction 
for those seeking liberal income. How- 
ever, the market is capitalizing latest 
annual earnings only about nine times 
(reasonable for an issue of this cali- 
bre), and the stock appears to have 
good long term growth prospects. 
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Ohio Power Companies 





Concluded from page 14 








Totaling the first three groups of 
economies to result from joint opera- 
tion, it is estimated that new capital 
requirements of the two systems as 
separate operating units would be 
$15 million more (on the basis of 
1949 figures) than would be required 
by a joint operation. This $15 million 
would not have to be invested in the 
joint system because of greater utili- 
zation of existing facilities. The fourth 
saving to result from merging. the two 
systems comes from reduced Federal 
taxes, with the estimated saving ap- 
proximating nearly 10 cents per share. 

During the 12 months ended with 
August 1949, Ohio Edison and Ohio 
Public Service had combined operat- 
ing revenues of nearly $79 million, of 
which a little over $30 million or 40 
per cent came from industrial custo- 
mers. Fortunately, the industries in 
the two service areas complement one 
another. 

After taxes on the basis of the Au- 
gust 1949 year earnings of the 
merged companies will approximate 
$2.86 per share, which figure does 
not give any consideration to econo- 
mies to be made in the future. Ohio 
Edison, paying $2 per share in four 
quarterly installments, currently is 
selling at approximately above 32 on 
the New York Stock Exchange with a 
yield of better than 6.2 per cent, or 
at about 11 times merged earnings 
for the August 1949 year. 





Short Interest 





Concluded from page 6 





doubtedly varying portion of the to- 
tal arises through arbitrage opera- 
tions, “selling against the box” and 
similar operations whose effect on the 
market is not like that of ordinary 
short selling. Some professionals 
operate on the short side and the 
long side simultaneously, going short 
of a stock they consider overvalued 
and buying another which they be- 
lieve to be in stronger position. If 
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115 BROADWAY 


January 3, 1950 





1864-1950 


At the beginning of our 86th year, we wish to 
express appreciation to our many clients for their 


confidence and to our employees for their loyalty. 


We take pleasure in announcing that 


OLIVER D. 
ALEXANDER BRYAN JOHNSON 


have been admitted as general partners } 


in our firm 


CyrRuS J. LAWRENCE & SONS 


FOUNDED 1864 : 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE « NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 





APPLETON 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
































their judgments of both stocks are 
correct, they stand to make money on 
balance no matter whether the market 
rises or falls, but when they close 
out their positions they must buy as 
well as sell and their effect on the 
market as a whole is therefore neu- 
tral. 

Speculators and even investors 
sometimes sell “against the box,” go- 
ing short of a stock they already own 
and covering either with their own 
certificate or through purchase in the 
open market, whichever is to their ad- 
vantage. This practice may thus re- 
sult in a short sale which is never 
covered in such a way as to support 
the market. A variation of the same 
procedure may arise when an ex- 
change of stock is being made; an 
investor entitled to receive new stock 
in a utility holding company break-up 
or some similar transaction may sell 
it short before he receives it and cover 
either with the stock he receives or 
through open market purchase. Since 
there is no way to measure the extent 
to which the short interest is inflated 
at any given time by practices of this 
type, the data should be viewed with 
considerable skepticism. 





“MARKET POINTERS” 


FOR THE INVESTOR 





A monthly publication made 
up of facts, figures and 
forecasts for the security 


buyer. 


In the current issue: 


investing on credit + Reynolds 
Springs appears to have “turned 
the corner” ° Potentialities in 
Mission Development ¢ Under- 
lying values in Stone & 
Webster. 


Write Dept. F for your 
free copy of “Market Pointers.”’ 


FRANCIS DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


ONE WALL STREET » NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 










What are The (ests of Financial Worlds 
4-Part Investment Service at $18 7 


WHAT ARE THE TWO FINAL TESTS OF VALUE FOR 
ANY INVESTMENT SERVICE AT ANY PRICE? 


There are two real tests to apply in appraising the probable value to you of 
FINANCIAL WORLD’S FOUR PART INVESTMENT SERVICE: Test 
No. 1—‘What do subscribers SAY about it?” and Test No. 2—“What do sub- 


scribers DO about it in terms of RENEWALS?” 


ANSWERS TO TEST No. I 


These Subscribers’ Letters are Typical. Many more are on file. 





“T enjoy FINANCIAL 
WORLD and think it is a 
sound financial aid.” 


—Claude L. Smith, Michigan. 


“FINANCIAL WORLD 
and INDEPENDENT AP- 
PRAISALS have been worth 
more than an ‘Advisory Ser- 
vice’ to which I subscribed 
for some two years and which 
cost several times as much.” 


—Gray Miller, Georgia. 





“Last May I sent you my check for $18.00 for a 
year’s subscription to F. W. and the FACTOGRAPH 
BOOK, together with other material. 


“The subscription thus has still a good six months 
to run, but I am enclosing check for a renewal from 
May 25, 1950 on, not only because your material is 
of vital importance, but because I frankly enjoy your 
analyses, comments and helpful appraisals of situations. 
I look forward eagerly to each appearance of an issue. 

“T will appreciate receipt of the new FACTOGRAPH 
BOOK at your earliest convenience. . . . With every 
good wish and hearty thanks for a great achievement.” 

—Amos E. Ettinger, Pennsylvania. 


“T am glad to renew 
my subscription for F. W. 
I think it is the best in 
the financial field. Could 
not get along without it 
and look forward to its 
arrival every Monday 
morning. I use it as my 
investment guide and 
have been successful 
through its advice.” 
—Stanley E. Wachs, Ohio. 























ANSWERS TO TEST No. 2 
Over 76% of the total number of FINANCIAL WORLD yearly and 6-months’ subscriptions that 


expired during December were renewed before January 1, topping November renewal record of 75% 
plus and topping all our previous records of 47 years! Based on 1948 renewal experience, an additional 
15% will renew later, making TOTAL RENEWALS now 90 to 91%. So sweeping an expression 
of confidence and satisfaction MUST BE EARNED. 


$4.50 FACTOGRAPH BOOK FREE WITH ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


The new 35th revised edition of our 288-page book of “Stock Factographs” surveys 1,850 common 
and preferred stocks. It’s yours at no extra cost with an $18 yearly subscription for FINANCIAL 
Wor tp; or for only $1 added to a six months’ subscription (total price $10). 
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FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Jan. 4) EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS 


For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for O Check here (add 25 cents) for 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, one year, with 12-Year Record of New York 
revised 288-page $4.50 Annual "FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. — Stocks" — 1937-48. Price 
(Or send $10 for six months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOR) alone $1.25. 
; a haieh . AL. (1 Check here (add $1.00) for Bond 
[] Check here if subscription is NEW (1 Check here if RENEWAL Suis au: Se baal, Bites aes 
$2.50. 


( Check here (add 50 cents) for 
"Basic Principles of Investment 
Zone Success." Price alone $1.00. 
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Street News 










eae year will not go down in his- 
tory as a happy or prosperous 
one for most segments of Wall Street 
or for security dealers and brokers 
throughout the country. Only 270 
million shares changed hands on the 
New York Stock Exchange, but at 
good average rates of commission, 
probably the highest in the history of 
the business. More than $6 billion of 
security offerings passed through the 
hands of investment bankers, but at 
what was probably the lowest rate of 
compensation on record. Retirement 
of capital from the investment bank- 
ing business, where the return is be- 
coming increasingly disproportionate 
to the risk, appears to be more likely 
now, at the half century mark, than 
ever before. 


















The impelling motive for the 
merger.of E. H. Rollins & Sons into 
Blair & Company was the decision of 
the principal Rollins stockholder to 
retire from the business and take his 
capital with him. Even a day before 
the Blair-Rollins merger was an- 
nounced, Street rumor was that some 
serious obstacles stood in the way of 
the deal. These differences were re- 
solved for two reasons. First, because 
the merger ‘negotiations had become 
common gossip in the Street, which 
is bad for any house which wants to 
cease independent operation. Second, 
because the man who wanted to take 
his money out of the business was 
determined to do so without delay. 
So the Street has another of those 
multiple-name firms. Also, in 1949, 
two old established houses got to- 
gether to form Hemphill, Noyes, 
Graham, Parsons & Co. ' The trend 
is that way, but “We the People” is 
still one name ahead of the pack. 














































The largest family of organized 
employes, most of them union mem- 
hers, is about to receive stock cer- 
tificates representing an investment 
of some $285 million in the largest 
enterprise in the world. Two hun- 
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Financial district has had more prosperous years than 
1949—-New merger adds to list of multiple-name firms 


dred thousand employes of the Bell 
Telephone System are completing 
contracts to purchase 2,200,000 shares 
of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company stock at $20 a share less 
than market value. This, according 
to the financial people in the Bell 
System, is the answer to the currently 
much belabored question, “Where 
will industry get its equity capital 
under existing conditions.” Tele- 
phone employes think well enough 
of the enterprise for which they are 
working to chip in more than a quar- 
ter billion dollars. This is accepted 
as the fruit of a calmly thought out 
and executed employes’ relations and 
public relations program for which 
Keith McHugh, recently elevated to 
the presidency of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, is largely respon- 
sible. Before McHugh, Arthur Paige 
was the master mind of the Bell Sys- 
tem’s public relations program. It is 
just plain common sense to give labor 
as well as capital some valuable sub- 
scription rights. 


It took a long while for the three 
parties interested in the Mexican 
telephone business to get together on 
a merger to correct what was long 
regarded as an intolerable situation 
in that country’s communications 
system. Sosthenes Behn, chairman 
of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation and master 
mind as a negotiator, had some keen 
competition in this deal. For he was 
pitted against the Swedish Axel 
Wenner-Gren, who is no mean nego- 
tiator himself. The amount of money 
involved in the Mexican deal is small 
compared with what Behn and Wen- 
ner-Gren have battled for in the past, 
but each of them has a face to save, 
so it has been a fine piece of horse 
trading. .. . Meanwhile, William H. 
Harrison, who was brought over to 
I. T. & T. as president, from a vice 
presidency of American Tel. & Tel., 
is concentrating on making Federal, 
the I. T. & T. manufacturing unit in 


this country, a paying proposition. 
To be near to that job, he has given 
up commuting on the Long Island 
R. R., and has been operating from 
a New York hotel five days each 
week. Gen. Harrison is thus taking 
quite a load off Col. Behn’s shoul- 
ders. For the sake of corporate har- 
mony, the Street observes, these in- 
congruous military titles should be 
dropped. A general does not take 
orders from a colonel. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane has established four $2,000 
college scholarships to be given each 
year to the children of its employes. 
One four-year scholarship will be 
granted each year in the Pacific 
coast, mid-Western, Southern and 
Eastern areas. All children of em- 
ployes will be eligible to compete, and 
grants will be made on the advice of 
a board of educators appointed by the 
firm. 











NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS | 
CORPORATION 4 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
50c per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable on 
February 1, 1950, to stockholders 
of record on January 11, 1950. 
The transfer books will not close. 
THOS. A. CLARK 
December 22, 1949. Treasurer 
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- New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 11 





The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-two 
and one-half cents (22%¢) per 
share on the COMMON SHARES 
of the Association payable 
January 16, 1950 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 30, 1949. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
December 22, 1949. 
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Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 














Good Dividend Year 











Concluded from page 3 











justment, and during early 1949 by 
the actuality. But it now seems ap- 
parent that apprehension on _ this 
score was greatly exaggerated. The 
greater assurance now existing with 
respect to the business outlook should 
find reflection in greater dividend 


liberality. Although corporate hold- 
ings of cash and U. S. Government 
securities have declined since 1945, 
the June 30, 1949, total of $39.1 bil- 
lion was more than triple the amount 
held. at the end of 1939; thus, divi- 
dends need not be held back by a 
shortage of liquid assets. 

There are other factors which will 
also tend to increase dividend pay- 
ments. Now that extraordinary 
financial requirements for capital out- 
lays, inventories and receivables are 
largely behind us, and in view of the 
substantial Federal deficits in pros- 





CORPORATE 


EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 


12 Months to November 30 
Alabama Power 


p$28.92 p$20.92 
Blackstone Val. Gas & 

BAR i 5s ec oete anaes pl00.49 p86.63 
Carolina Pwr. & Light.. 3.31 3.25 
Cent. Illinois Lt 2 2.92 
Georgia Power p14.37 
Gulf Power 
Illinois Power 


Mississippi Pwr. 
Ohio Edison 
Penn. Power 
Public Service (N. H.).. 
Southern Co. 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 
Texas Pwr. & Lt 
Tidewater Power 0.85 
Virginia Elec. Pwr 1.6 1.44 
11 Months to November 30 
Caterpillar Tractor 4 2.98 
Cinn. Street Ry 0.68 
Northeast Airlines D0.42 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis. . 35.98 
United Illuminating 2.35 2.16 
U. S. Smelt., Rfg. & Mng. 1.21 4.76 
10 Months to November 30 
Brown & Bigelow 1.78 1.74 
9 Months to November 30 
Sterchi Bros. Stores 1.81 2.85 
4 Months to November 30 
Jacobs (F. L.) Co 0.75 
3 Months to Mosier 30 
Canadian Ind’l Alcohol... 0.13 0.35 
Dana Corp. 0.87 1.15 
Masonite Corp. ae 2.67 
Nat’l Linen Service 0.20 0.23 


12 Weeks to November 19 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons.. 0.65 1.23 


_ 24Weeks to November 12 
United Board & Carton... 0.24 0.36 


44 Weeks to November 6 
2.28 2.60 

12 Months to October 31 
i 4.87 

0.36 
21.54 
1.14 
3.23 
7.88 
0.47 
3.41 
2.38 
3.00 
4.71 
0.66 


p32. 16 


25.92 


Veeder-Root 


Brown Shoe 
Cudahy Packing 
Frick Co. i 
Lawrence (A. C.) Leather . 12 
Morrell (John) & Co.. 11 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro..... 468 
Nat'l Electric Welding... 0.32 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 3.20 
Rochester Button 

Servel, Inc. 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


Washington Water Pwr.. 
Western Breweries, Ltd.. 


1949 1948 


- p$73.84 p$80.16 

*3.66 *3.38 

10 Months to October 31 

Alabama Gt. Southern.... 7.33 11.09 
Chic., St. Paul, Minn. & 

Omaha D6.95 
Cinn., N. O. & Tex. Pacific 11.78 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.. 2.53 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis. 5.29 
N. Y., Ontario & West.... D3.47 
St. Louis Southwestern. . 43.71 
Soss Mfg. ase 

D2.77 
21.17 


1.62 
5.99 
D3.22 
33.98 
1.83 


12.98 


Tennessee Central 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.. 


Dejay Stores 


9 Months to October 31 
0.56 


1.12 
6 Months to October 31 
City & Suburban Homes.. 0.49 0.43 
National Battery 4.17 4.55 


3 Months to October 31 
Northrop Aircraft 0.90 0.25 


12 Months to September 30 
Amer. Iron & Mach. Wks. 1.35 2.06 
Amer. Pulley 1.75 2.18 
Automatic Canteen 1.53 
Bridgeport Hardware .... 3.26 3.11 
Brilhart (Arnold), Ltd... D0.003 D0.08 
Canada Dry Bottling . D1.79 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar 4.27 
Drackett Co. 0.93 
Laura Secord Candy Shops *0.98 
McGraw Electric 9.24 
New Calumet Mines, Ltd.. *0.26 
Piper Aircraft D0.82 
Plastic Wire & Cable D0.20 
Punta Alegre Sugar 3.06 
Ralston Purina p46.96 
Southwestern Pub. Serv... 2.64 


9 Months to September 30 

Consol. Coppermines .... D0.13 0.13 
Graham-Paige Motors ... D0.10 D0.10 
Harbor Plywood 0.004 1.14 
Hecla Mining 0.73 
Ind. Exploration Co 1.09 
Lake Shore Mines beh 
Northeastern Water 0.46 
Sayre & Fisher Brick.... 0.35 
Wet GRRE io oka oii wane 0.29 0.50 
13 Weeks to September 24 

Columbia Pictures 0.40- D0.15 
12 Months to June 30 
aD1.26 aD1.21 


*1.22 
8.00 


Amer. Bantam Car 


*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. p— 
Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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pect for this and later years, the 
Treasury Department may become 
more strict about enforcing Section 
102 of the Revenue Act, which penal- 
izes “unreasonable accumulation of 
surplus.” Corporations paying out 
less than 70 per cent of their earnings 
in 1946 were required to justify this 


action or pay the extra taxes involved | 


under Section 102. Many companies 
are paying less than 70 per cent to- 
day. 

Except for 1946, the Dow- -Jones 
industrial average is now at the high- 
est level reached since 1930, and com- 
mon stock financing can now be car- 
ried out on advantageous terms. It 
would be poor financial policy for 
any firm to sell additional stock mere- 
ly to increase working capital so that 
higher dividends could be paid, but 
many companies which do not care 
to increase their debt and which 
have been unable to sell stock at a 
reasonable price in recent years may 
now seize the chance to replenish de- 
pleted treasuries. The fact that they 
can do this if necessary may make 
them more willing to raise dividends, 
and they will be able to get a better 
price for additional stock if their divi- 
dends are high; thus, for both 
reasons, increased payments may be 
expected. 





Oils 





Continued from page 11 





rives 67 per cent of its revenues from 
oil. Cities Service has 2,400 produc- 
ing gas wells, operates 16,000 miles 
of natural gas pipe line and supplies 
gas to 600,000 customers in 600 com- 
munities in Missouri, Kansas, Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana. 

Standard Oil (N.J.) at one time 
was heavily interested in natural gas 
but in 1942 combined its four gas 
subsidiaries into the Consolidated 
Natural Gas Company and distribut- 
ed the shares of the new company to 
its stockholders. It still has a sizable 
acreage of gas-bearing lands but rela- 
tively its interest in gas is unimpor- 
tant. 


Complete natural gas data for the 


various members of the Standard 
group are not disclosed, though some 
of them are among the larger oil 
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company. sellers of natural gas. 
Standard of California has 109 pro- 
ducing gas wells and turned out 
168.6 billion cubic feet in 1948, of 
which it sold 113 billion, processing 
the remainder in its natural gasoline 
plants. Standard of Indiana gives its 
reserves in acreage—598,152 acres of 
proven gas lands. It operates 738 
wells and has a daily production of 
380 million cubic feet. Socony- 
Vacuum data are even less informa- 
tive; it has 22,778 acres of proven 
gas lands and 475 wells. 

Amerada Petroleum is an important 
natural gas factor. It has about 200 
producing wells, but its annual report 
does not segregate crude oil and gas 
operations. Union Oil of California, 
with 750 billion cubic feet of reserves 
in Louisiana and 150 billion cubic feet 
in other areas, also has substantial 
reserves in Alberta, Canada, where 
it is in partnership with McColl- 
Frontenac. Houston Oil of Texas, 
with 123 gas wells, produced 17.9 
billion cubic feet of gas in 1948 and 
purchased 42 billion cubic feet from 
others. It sold 17.1 billion cubic feet 
to distributors and 32.6 billion cubic 
feet direct to consuming industries. 

With further expansion of oil 
companies into the natural gas indus- 
try, earnings from that source should 
assume progressively greater signifi- 
cance. The market is widening stead- 
ily and pipe lines are rapidly making 
the product available for household 
and industrial use in every section of 
the country. Apart from providing a 
relatively cheaper fuel and heating 
agent, the unsatisfactory labor and 
production situations in coal (which 
is also a component of manufactured 
gas) strengthens the appeal of 
natural gas to the consuming public. 













































































New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Pennsylvania Electric Company: 
$11,000,000 first 234s due 1879. (Offered 
December 14 at 100.81%.) Also, 70,000 
shares of 4.05% cumulative preferred 
stock at $102.53 per share. 

The United Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania: 10,133 shares of 44% 
Cumulative preferred stock. (Offered 
December 14 at $100 per share.) 

Commonwealth Edison Company: 
$49 million of sinking fund debentures. 
Competitive bidding. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation: 
$40,000,000 of general mortgage bonds 
due 1980. Competitive bidding. 


JANUARY 4, 1950 






















‘Tin Winning 
Because of You” 


FIGHT 


INTANTILE 








JOIN 


THE MARCH OF 


DIMES 


PARALYSIS 


The National foundation for /nfantile Paralysis 
FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT, founder 





Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Shoe; 
Brown 


January 13: Agnew-Surpass 
American Forging & Socket; 
Rubber; Central Louisiana Electric; 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet; Consolidated 
Dearborn; Dwight Mfg.; Fownes Bros. 
& Co.; Hancock Oil Co. of Calif.; Holly 
Stores; Interchemical Corp.; Ironrite 
Ironer; Kroger Co.; Mid-West Rubber 
Reclaiming; Pacific Power & Light; 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco; Shellmar Prod- 
ucts; Wilson & Co. 


January 14: Fullerton Oil; 
Dillon; A. Stein & Co. 


January 16: Cherry-Burrell; Chas. E. 
Hires Co.; Hooker Electrochemical; Jo- 
seph Horne Co.; Kysor Heater; Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd.; Osgood Co.; 
Stamford (Conn.) Water. 


January 17: Ashland Oil & Refining; 
A. M. Castle & Co.; Colorado Fuel & 
Iron; Dominion Stores, Ltd.; Gabriel 
Steel; Hale Bros. Stores; North Ameri- 
can Oil Consolidated; Pacific Mills; 
Silex Co.; Simpsons, Ltd.; United Air- 
craft; Universal Pictures. 


Scotten 















CoMMON DiIvIDEND No. 169 
A dividend of $1.00 per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable Janu- 
ary 28, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
January 6, 1950. 

Checks will be mailed. 
Bruce H. WALLACE, Treasurer 


New York, December 28, 1949. 























DETROIT-MICHIGAN 
STOVE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 15 cents a 
share on the outstanding Common Stock of 
this Company, payable January 20, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on January 10, 1950. The transfer 
books will net be closed. 


JOHN A. FRY, 
December 28, 1949. President 
ATTRA OL RES RI 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Brewing Corporation of America 


The Liquid Carbonic Corporation 





Incorporated: 1915, Virginia, as Peerless Truck and Motor Corp. to acquire 
two established automobile companies; name changed to present title on 
October 1, 1938. Office: 9400 Quincy Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual 
meeting: Second Tuesday in December at Richmond, Va. Number of stock- 
holders: About 1,750. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ($15 par) 


(BRC) 


*$3,500,000 installment bank loans and $1,300,000 -~ to affiliate. 


+Canadian 
Breweries, Ltd., owned 113,100 shares (78%) in July, 1948 


Business: Entered brewing business in 1933 when it acquired 
exclusive U. S. rights for the making of Carling’s Red Cap Ale 
and Black Label Beer, from Brewing Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 
(now Canadian Breweries, Ltd.). Three-year expansion pro- 
gram has increased output to 25 million cases annually. Out- 
put is sold only in non-returnable bottles and cans and is 
distributed nationally. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1949, $1.2 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $306,064 ; 
tax refund, $936,485; book value of stock, $35.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937-48. 

Outlook: Unusual expenses in connection with adoption of 
non-returnable bottles and with plant enlargement have affected 
recent earnings, but company has to prove ability to lift sales 
to correspond with greater capacity, in the face of keen com- 
petition. 

Comment: The stock is speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $4.51 $5.56 $5.30 $6.84 $14.42 $12.01 “se. 23 D$10. 80 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid B 2.00 


2.12% 2.50 -50 2.50 1.87% None 


45 53 80 95 96 71 47% 
20 410% 47 72 81 26 25% 


*After $9.07 non-recurring charges. D—Deficit. 





Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1925, Louisiana, to acquire two companies dating from 1887 (WNO) 
and 1908. Main office: 210 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. nnual 

meeting: First Monday in December. Number of stockholders (October 30, 

1948): Preferred, 5,966: common, 6,175. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


*Preferred stock $4 cum. (no par) 


292,000 shs 
Common stock ($2.50 par) 


EE ey ee eee ee me ee ert 1,166,258 shs 


*Callable at $85; convertible into two common shares. 


Business: Supplies roughly 20% of total domestic output of 
cottonseed oil products. Through subsidiaries, crushes cotton- 
seed, refines oil and makes various by-products; produces 
package goods under trade names Wesson Oil, Snowdrift, 
Scoco, MFB, Blue Plate, Quik Blend, Crustene and Magnolia. 
Bakers and manufacturers take about three-fourths of com- 
pany’s refined oil tonnage. 

Management: Identified with Company since its formation. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital August 31, 
1949, $37.1 million; ratio, 5.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $8.1 
million; U. S. Gov’ts., $5.0 million; inventories, $23.1 million. 
Book value of common stock, $41.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common 1927 
to date. 

Outlook: Fluctuations in price of cottonseed oil largely de- 
termine profit margins, leading at times to substantial in- 
ventory profits or losses and wide variations in earnings. Sales 
volume is affected also by price and available supplies of 
competitive products. : 

Comment: Preferred is above-average in the commodity 
group; common is a businessman’s holding. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Aug. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per-share.... $0.93 $1.66 $1.13 $1.41 $3.94 $11.57 $16.37 $3.02 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid Fe 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 2.75 3.97% 1.40 

13% 12% 19% 21% 263% 34% 27% 
8% 11% 12 15% 18% 26 19% 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948. 
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Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, as successor to a business established in 
1888. Office: 3100 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 23, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Thursday in January. Number of stockholders (December 11, 
1948): Preferred, 2,238; common, 7,004. 


Capitalization: 


(LOT) 


Long term debt 

{Preferred stock 3%% cum. conv. ($100 par). ... 
Common stock (no par) 

Minority interest in subsidiaries 


*$8,800,000 
72,810 shs 
888,505 shs 
$378,863 


*Notes payable. {Callable at $103 through February 1, 1950, $102.50 through Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952, lower thereafter; convertible into common at $36.14 per share through 
February 1, 1951 and at $39.49 through February 1, 1956. 


Business: One of the largest manufacturers and distributors 
of carbonic gas, “dry ice,” soda fountains, luncheonette equip- 
ment, fountain extracts, bottling equipment, industrial and 
medicinal gases. About 62 plants scattered throughout the 
U. S. and in Canada, Mexico, Central and South America, have 
combined daily capacities of 1,750,000 pounds of carbonic gas 
and dry ice, 875,000 cubic feet of oxygen and. 325,000 cubic feet 
of actylene. 

Management: Able and progressive. 


Financial Position. Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1949, $20.3 million; ratio, 6.9-to-1; cash, $3.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts., $4.5 million; inventories, $8.5 million. Book value of 
common stock, $30.77 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance; on 
common 1926-32; 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Unprofitable home freezer and ice cream cabinet 
business has been abandoned; future sales and earnings 
doubtless will continue to show wide seasonal changes, but 
longer term results should hold to generally satisfactory levels. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment quality; 
stock is a businessman’s holding. 


common 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.80 $1.61 $2.22 $1.91 $1.38 $2.40 $3.01 *$1.09 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid A 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 71.00 

21% 30% 40 43% 30% 2356 17% 
15% 19% 29% 23% 19% 15% 13% 


*After $0.75 loss in liquidating refrigerator and ice cream cabinet business. fPaid 
5% stock dividend in January, 1949. 





West Indies Sugar Corporation 





Incorporated: 1932, Delaware, as successor under reorganization to Cuban 
Dominican Sugar, itself a reorganization of a 1922 company. Office: 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Monday in 
January. Number of stockholders (December 1, 1948): 6,500. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt Non 
SOUT SURE RE OED) vk vas cc tin bic s Newician et hbo xehlactedcsdiee 1,028,470 shs 


Business: Through subsidiaries, company owns about 230,- 
000 acres of land and four sugar mills in-Cuba with an annual 
capacity of 229,000 short tons. In Santo Domingo it controls 
232,000 acres of land and operates four sugar factories with a 
capacity of 208,000 short tons. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1949, $25.5 million; ratio, 9.3-to-1; cash, $7.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.6 million; inventories, $16.7 million. Book value of 
stock, $65.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1942 to date. 

Outlook: With world supplies returned to prewar excess 
status, sugar prices are well under high postwar scarcity levels 

*and a period of reduced earnings seems in prospect. Outlook 
is further clouded: by Cuban Government’s attitude toward 
sugar company earnings. 

Comment: Industry characteristics render shares speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 

Years ended Sept. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

Earned per share.... $4.12 $2.61 $4.33 $4.06 $6.18 $10.78 $8.20 $3.59 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid 2 1.00 1.75 . 2.50 38.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 
19% 28 37 45 34% 26% 23 
8% 18% 35% 29 21% 19% 16 
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DIVIDENDS 


—_ 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchange normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 


Company 

Afiliated Gas Equip..... 

All Penn Oil & Gas 

Alpha Port. Cem 

American Can 

American Distilling .... 

Am. Maize-Prod. ...... 25c 


Record 
1-14 
1-10 
2-15 
1-19 
1-20 
1- 3 

12-21 
1-10 
1.20 


1-16 
1-16 
1- 3 


2- 1 
2- 1 
2- 1 
1-13 
1-13 
1- 5 
1-10 
2-28 
12-31 
12-31 
12-31 


do 
oe 


1 ' ' 
se 
mmm AWOonn 


— 
tot tra beat brat tea END 
' ' 


1 

1 
1 

1- 
12 


wW 
oO 


Fall River El. 1c See 


on F. Ins.. 


Gen. Foods $3.50pf...87%4c 
en. Mills 50 


ee ON ON UT 


OB: waaetactindatves 87'c 
Kellogg Switch & Sup.15c 
Kendall Refining 

Knudsen Creamery ... 

Do $060 pb ..ius... 15c 
Krueger (G.) Brewing.25c 


Doe 
QAupNIR 


44% pf. A "$1.06 
Marshall Field & Co....50c 


———— 





Hldrs. 
Pay- 
able 


1-31 
1-31 
1-16 
1-30 
1-20 


1-16 
2- 1 


of 
Record 
1-12 
1-12 
1- 6 
1-12 
12-31 


12-31 
1-11 


12-30 
12-30 


12-30 
12-30 


Company 
— Stores 


Midwest Piping & Sup.25c 
Morrell (John) 12%c 
Mountain States Pr...62'%4c 
Mountain States 

cS 2 eee $1.50 
Nat’! Distillers Prod... .50c 
New Eng. G. & E. 

Ass’n 
Northern States Pr. 

( Minn.) 

Do $3.60 pf 

Do $4.80 pf 
Oklahoma G. & E. 
12-31 
12-31 
1- 6 
1- 3 
1-13 


Otis Elevator 

Oxford Paper 

Panhandle Prod & Ref..10c 
Penna Salt Mfg. 344% 


a dita Diy eianate ks eee 87%4c 
Philadelphia El. 


NNN 


Noe 
3 

a" 

mol 


Pitts., Cinn., Chic. & 
St. L. Ry 


mt 


Public Service (Colo.) .65c 
Do 4.40% pf $1.10 
Do 4%4% pt $1.061%4 

Rayonier, . Inc. 

Reading Co. 

River Raisin Paper 

Russeks 5th Ave 

Schenley Industries . 

Southern Colorado Pr.17'%c 

Std. Ry. Equipment... .60c 

Sterling Brewers 

Strawbridge & Clothier .25c 

Sun Oil 444% pf. A. .$1.12% 

= Glass Mfg. $2.40 
pf. 

Union El. (Mo.) 
$4.5 


N G2 G2 ID bt be 
os 
une ee on © 


me DO 
; 3 


ppe dep 
nS — et 
RH ROSAS ASvw 


United Cigar Whelan 
| Ae 87Mc 
U. S. Smelt., Ref. & 
Mining 7% pf 
Westinghouse EI. 
3.80% pf. B 
Whiting Corp. 
Zeigler Coal & Coke....10c 


Accumulations 


Ry. Eq 
$6 pf $1.50 


+Standard Oil Calif 5% 12- 9 


Omissions 


Alaska Pacific Salmon; Glen Alden 
Coal; Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre. 


E.—Extra. * In Canadian funds. + Reprinted. 





CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 

















EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
7 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE 


MIAMI BEACH BUSINESS 
netting $10,000-$12,000 yearly 


Miami Beach’s largest office supply store, 
established 15 years, air-conditioned, long 
lease. Price of $35,000 returns your money 
in 3 years. Ask for Brochure X15 Wads- 
worth & Walker (advtg. agency), 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. MU. 5-6100. 








FOR SALE 
UNUSUAL BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


Profitable, well established direct mail, letter serv- 
ice, offset printing business over 25 years ofd, 
doing $1,500,000, over 600 accounts annually. 
Principal selling due to a personal factor. Buyer 
can retain principal’s service for one year to 
acquaint new buyer with business and clients. 
Books can stand rigid audit. Only those should 
write in who are financially sound. 


Box No. 592, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


Old established profitable manufacturing business 
at appraised value, plus merchandise inventory at 
cost, approximately $250,000.00 without buildings, 
or $360,000.00 with buildings. All unencumbered. 
Run by owner, who wishes to retire, and his two 
sons; or will sell half interest to capable co- 
manager. 


GENERAL LAMPS MANUFACTURING CORP. 
ELWOOD, INDIANA 





JANUARY 4, 1950 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Deep Rock Oil Corporation 


Electric & Musical Industries, Ltd. 





incorporated: 1919, Delaware, acquiring an established business; re- 
organized in 1941. Offices: Atlas Life Bldg., Tulsa 2, Okla.; 616 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ili. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1948): 2,740. 


Capitalization: 
Long term 


(DRO) 


Res ak scig danse ys doeataeeeemenes {ocuseseahendecaeaseeahe sane $9,760,670 
Capital stock ($1 par) 295 shs 


-399, 
ENTE SUNEE <n toh 565 cod 0dcesSnnkokuduessndeneasacsee bbSS0s0Sebeenscauee $555,844 


Digest: Smali but integrated oil unit engaged in production, 
refining, transporting and marketing of petroleum products. 
Marketing territory includes parts of the Midwest, the South- 
west and Northwest. Company is changing over from retail to 
jobber outlets for more economic marketing. At the close of 
1948, holdings totaled 316,960 acres, of which 30,960 acres pro- 
duced oil or gas. Working capital December 31, 1948, $8.9 mil- 
lion; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $6.9 million. Divi- 
dends paid 1943 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $4.24 $3.30 $3.73 $4.02 $4.71 * 45 $7.64 *$2.42 
Dividends paid None 0.75 1.00 1.40 1.40 1.70 2.00 2.00 


— Listed New York Stock Ex. .ange—— 45% 42 29 
————— July, 1947 —______—_- 33 27 ae 
*Nine months to September 80, vs. $6.11 in same 1948 period. 





Harvard Brewing Company 





Incorporated: 1932, Delaware. Office: 24 Payton Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in December at 100 West Tenth Street, 
Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (November 30, 1948): 1,242. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt *$135,000 
SEE NOK EOE NED cnnens Ke ance Du owesaneWesnn en sash aegunienaaaewere 625,000 shs 


(HAV) 


*Mortgages payable. 


Digest: Brews beer, ale and porter, annual capacity being 
about 360,000 barrels. Distribution is almost exclusively in 
New England. Working capital September 30, 1949, $779,748; 
ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $289,936; U. S. Govts., $109,135. Dividends 
paid 1939 to 1947. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $0.27 $0.25 $0.28 $0.28 $0.44 $0.20 D$0.17 $0.19 
Calendar years 
Dividents paid f 0.20 0.27% 0.15 0.20 0.10 None None 
2% 4% 8% 6% 4% 25 2% 
1% 2% 3% 3% 2 1% 1% 


*On N. Y. Curb Exchange. D—Deficit. 





The Long Bell Lumber Corporation 





Incorporated: 1924, Maryland, to acquire business originally established 
in 1875. Office: The R. A. Long Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (Decem- 
ber 31, 1948): Class A, about 3,600. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt r Non 
*Class A stock $4 cum. participating (no par) .......... spasepeckoeseae « - -593,868 shs 
Class B stock (no par) .......+..eeeee tee e ec eeceeneeenceeeens eeeeecces -542,394 shs 


*Now callable; dividend participation presently ineffective; priority in liquidation 
is $50 per share. 


Digest: A holding company whose principal asset consists 
of certificates of beneficial interest for 1,007,801 capital shares 
(51%) of Long Bell Lumber Co., equivalent to 1.69 shares for 
each of its own Class A shares. The subsidiary is engaged in 
practically all phases of the lumber industry. Equity in sub- 
sidiary’s net assets, $44.53 per Class A share, December 31, 
1948. Regular dividend payment on Class A, 1925-27; part 
payments 1944-49; arrears, $79.29 per share, November 1, 1949. 
Nothing ever paid on Class B. 


_ EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... *... D$0.002 $0.31 $0.28 $0.45 $2.37 $3.97 +$0.79 
Dividends paid None 0.20 0.24 0.37 2.30 400 286 


11% 14% 32% 35 28% 30% 25% 
6% 8% 15% 17% 12% 18 15% 


*Income account not published. {Nine months to September 30, vs. $0.79 in same 
1948 period. D—Deficit. 
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Registered: 1931, England, as a merger of Gramophone Co., Ltd., and 
oe Graphophone Co., Ltd. Office: Blyth Road, Hayes, Middlesex, 
gland. 


Capitalization: 

Re TNR, Ct Giea enn cee tua shaveco ee aeeeae smeene sasceeeesaeee ooo *£2,013,546 
{Preference stock 6% cum. (£1 par) . 460,000 she 
CEES CE GEO Be ED is iciaws oh cheb bcc cts daeibosesa éxaesink naan 5,805,750 she 


*At $2.80 per pound, equivalent to $5.6 million. 


(EMI) 


7Callable at £1 2s. 6d. a share. 


Digest: Company and its subsidiaries manufacture gramo- 
phones, records, radios, television sets, refrigerators, household 
appliances and electronic equipment. Trade normally extends 
throughout Europe, Australia, Asia, Africa, India and South 
America. Also has joint agreements with Victor Talking 
Machine and Decca Records. Working capital June 30, 1949, 
$22.6 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and tax reserve certificates, 
$7.3 million; inventories, $24.2 million; (all converted at 
$4.03 rate). American Depository Receipts received various 
dividend payments 1934-38 and 1941 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF AMERICAN SHARES 
Years ended June 30 *1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
ftEarned per share... $0.10 $0.19 $0.19 $0.20 $0.20 $0.13 $0.41 $0.80 
tEarned per share... 0.07 0.13 0.13 0.14 0.14 0.09 0.28 0.2 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid z 0.08 0.08 0.09 0.09 0.15 None 0.09 
5% 6% 7% 7% 3% 25% 2% 
1% 3% 4% 3% 2 1% 1% 
*Year ended September 30. {Before tax on dividends and converted hd $4.03 rate 
then prevailing. tBefore tax on dividends and converted at new $2.80 ra 





The Southern Company 





Incorporated : 1945, Delaware; acquired in 1947 the so-called ‘‘Southern 
System”’ of the former parent, Commonwealth & Southern — aan 
that company’s dissolution under the Holding Company Act. 
William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.; and 20 Pine Street, New You's 5, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth ‘Wednesday in May at 902 Market Street, 
ae 28, Del. Number of stockholders (former parent): About , 
148,000. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (subsidiaries) 
Subsidiary preferred stocks 
Common stock ($5 par) 


*Includes 1,500,000 shares publicly sold November 30, 1949 at $11.95 per share. 


Business: A holding company whose stock was distributed 
to former parent’s common shareholders 0.35-for-1 (plus 0.06- 
for-1 of Ohio Edison). Operating subsidiaries Alabama Power 
Co., Georgia Power Co. Gulf Power Co. and Mississippi Power 
Co., have 27 hydro- and 20 fuel-electric generating stations 
with 698,800 and 993,014 kilowatts capacity, respectively. New 
construction will provide a total of 2.1 million kilowatts 
(33.8% hydro) by 1951. System serves a population of about 
4.7 million in 94,000 square miles in most of Alabama and 
Georgia and parts of Florida and Mississippi. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, 1949, 
$9.8 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash and special deposits, $78 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $8.0 million. Book value of stock $7.89 
per share. 

Dividend Record: All constituents paid dividends in 1944-47; 
present company 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Company operates in a territory that in recent 
years has enjoyed above-average industrial growth. Increased 
generating capacity should lift sales and earnings in the 
period ahead. 

Comment: The shares lack seasoning, marketwise, but other- 
wise can be regarded as a medium grade issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 pn 
*Earned per share.. on. $0.75 $0.82 $0.84 $1.24 $1.13 $0.91 $1. 
{Dividends paid ... 0.17% 0.30 0.81% 0.30 0.71% 0.66 0.60 0.70 


Listed N. ¥ Stock Exch Be 
30, 1949 10% 











* Pro forma combined earnings of acquired subsidiaries in 1942-47 inclusive. *Com- 
bined dividends of petasivel constituents in 1942-47, inclusive, paid to former D& 
ent. tNine months to September 30 vs. 70 cents in same 1 1948 period. 
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Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. 


Patino Mines & Enterprises Consolidated (Inc.) 





incorporated: 1927, New York, as a consolidation of established companies. (CCK) 
Offices: Baltimore 3, Md.. and 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April at New York, N. Y. Number 

of stockholders: Preferred (February 18, 1949), 4,009; common (April 12, 

1949), 4,702. 

Capitalization: 

A SE Cdr kisicdic Mba cicateddnseremekcamecrectdtagadacectete *$18,550,000 
+Preteinee Genes Se GUM. (OO POP wide c ccccccccccceicddcdecboncddesdeed 275,000 sha 
a EE Fe Se Ee Fe ELS Se 1,207,790 shs 


" *Privately held. tCallable at $51 through June 14, 1951, then at $50. 


Business: Manufactures Crown metal caps for sealing beer, 
carbonated beverage and other bottles, Dacro metal milk bottle 
caps and a wide variety of other metal closures. Also manu- 
factures, uses and sells related machinery and equipment. Owns 
Crown Can and has a two-third interest in Crown Cork Inter- 
national. ' 

Management: Aggressive in development of new products. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1948, $27.1 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.2 
million; inventories, $29.6 million. Book value of common 
stock, $27.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
common, 1930-1932; 1934-1938; 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for company’s products is diversified 
among many industries, and has increased considerably in 
recent years. Further longer term growth is indicated, but 
swings in the business cycle will continue to affect results. 

Comment: Cyclical and leverage influences make both issues 
relatively volatile. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 








Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

Earned per share.... $0.92 $1.09 $1.85 $1.51 $2.10 $3.00 $3.28 §$1.14 

Dividends paid ..... 0.25 0.37% 0.50 0.62% 0.75 0.80 1.25 1.25 

Ms ccnwseeevesve 10% 15% 19% 29% 31 22% 26% 19% 

MW °.. ccaetnewesedad 7% 9% 13% 18% 16 15% 17% 18% 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split January, 1948. fAdjusted for renegotiation. §Nine 

months to September 30 vs. $3.07 in same 1948 period. 

Dana Corporation 

Incorporated: 1916, Virginia, as Spicer Manufacturing Corp., successor to (DCN) 
a business established in 1904; present title adopted 1946. Office: 4100 


Bennett Road, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
cember at Richmond, Va. 


Capitalization: 


Long I Bila oct ce cudaiegs cans ands satwedduecwesidecdadawseaeken vaunted None 
Preferred stock 3%% cum. ($100 par) ........ccceccccccccccccsccceces 
Common stock ($1 par) 


Annual meeting: Third Monday 
Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


in De- 





168, then lowers othonwite at $195 25 dul Tae 1000 god Go ei ae Speen July LS. 

Business: A leading maker of axles, transmissions, gear 
boxes and clutches, universal joints and propeller shafts, 
frames, forgings and general metal stampings. In fiscal year 
1948, 49.7% of products sold was for trucks and buses and 
42.2% for passenger cars. Approximately 91% of sales was to 
the original equipment market. 

Management: Experienced and capable. : 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 31, 1949, 
$30.1 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $11.4 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$10.0 million. Book value of common stock, $18.95 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common, 
1920 and 1936 to date. 


Outlook: Company should continue an above-average record; 
however, year-to-year variations in sales and earnings will 
still follow changes in automotive activities, particularly in 
trucks and buses. 


Comment: Preferred is an average grade senior stock, com- 
mon a typical business cycle equity. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
tears ended Aug. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 





Harned per share.... $1.27 $0.86 $0.79 $1.35 $0.26 $3.14 $4.30 $3.18 
Calendar years 
. Vidends paid ..... 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 70.42 0.60 70.90 
. MD wcduamirceenaes 4% 5% 5% 10 10% 16 18% 15% 
¢1.0eveenadenbee 35% 3% 4% 5% 6% 7 11% 9 
“Adjusted for 3-for-1 st 
vA@ stew avs 8 ma split in 1946 and subsequent stock dividends. +Paid 


ANUARY 4, 1950 





Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, acquiring an established business. Executive (P AE) 
office: 20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Annual meeting: Last 

Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders: About 5,180. 

Capitalization: 

ROI dus cecic ccdaaeudeae ddncdddedsdcedudeccadadedacedesuadeceduaded None 
Sen COUN COED: 6 vb dc cacat de ccs cnccnwsdascucsdsctdccshdotedes $1,350,000 shs 





*Represented by Foreign and American shares interchangeable only through transfer 
agent in Santiago, Chile. 151% of total stock controlled by a Panama corporation. 


Business: The leading producer of tin in Bolivia. Properties 
include 92 claims embracing about 8,700 acres, two concentrat- 
ing mills and a sink and float plant. Reserves estimated 
December, 1948, at 38,383 long tons of fine tin. Shares of 
wholly-owned Patican Co., Ltd. (Canadian exploration and 
mining investments) distributed to Patino stockholders, 1 for 
2 in August 1948. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $7.6 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash items (partly subject to 
exchange control restrictions), $1.8 million. Book value of 
stock, $10.51 per share. (Balance sheet is partly in Bolivianos, 
partly in Sterling; combined and converted at B42 per $1, and 
$4.03 per £1). 


Dividend Record: Dividends 1924-1929 and 1936 to date. 


Outlook: Demand for tin is importantly influenced by world- 
wide trade conditions; earnings are handicapped by Bolivian 
requirement that company convert large part of foreign 
revenues into bolivianos at unfavorable rate. 

Comment: Foreign political and economic factors add to the 
risks characteristic of an extractive enterprise of this nature. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
*Barned per share... $2.95 $4.13 $3.62 $1.48 $0.68 $0.48 $1.59 eave 
tEarned per share... 2.05 2.87 2.51 1.03 0.47 0.33 1.16 euaa 
tEarned per share... 1.19 D0.27 D0.48 1.16 1.10 D0.26 0.89 Heys 
Dividends paid ..... 4.25 4.00 3.00 2.62% 1.05 0.75 §2.50 1.00 
WE hic eccccacsnee 29% 29 20% 24% 24% 15% 16% 14% 
BE ckeetscavancees 13% 16% 15% 18 11% 8% 9 9 





*Sterling earnings only converted at $4.03 rate then prevailing. {Same at new $2.80 








rate per pound. {Additional Bolivian earnings, converted at B42 per $1. §Plus one- 
half share Patican Co., Ltd. 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corporation 

Incorporated: 1929, Pennsylvania; business originally established in 1897. (PIT) 
Office: 2719 Preble: Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting: Second 

Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): 12,113. 
Capitalization: 

GU SOME GONE no. onan 86. 6s chi cise ccdcdecedscncdeatesccceccesvesecsceecccecese None 
COMMERE SOCOM CG BOED cc cov dcccccescdecncccseccescdssccccasesconcccece 1,497,347 shs 


Business: One of the larger manufacturers of bolts, nuts, 
screws, rivets, rods and related items. Also makes pipe thread 
protectors, and dowels for railroad ties. Railroads normally 
account for about 30% of sales, miscellaneous industries about 
35%, jobbers about 15% and building trades the remainder. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $7.3 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash $4.4 million. Book value 
of stock, $7.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments by company and predecessor 
1927-31, 1936-37 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Trade position is strong but profit margins are 
narrow because of highly competitive nature of business. Sales 
volume, principal determinant of profits, is closely geared 
to level of industrial activity. 


Comment: Stock is a typical business cycle equity. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $0.58 $0.64 $0.58 $0.54 $0.81 $1.65 $1.98 *$0.91 
Dividends paid ..... 0.45 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 1.00 1.10 0.70 
High ...ccccccccecs 5% 6% 6% 12% 14 10% 109 8% 
TOW ccccccccccccccs 3% 4 4% 6% ™% 7 1% 6% 





*Nine months to September 30, vs. $1.39 in same 1948 period. 
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Financial Summary 








OF. 
How to Profit Through Tax Exemption—T here INDUSTRIAL PRO N 
is a place for tax-exempt investments in every F 
aap =p Mes this 12-page booklet shows how 100 
Oe ee 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948; ) F MAM J J AS OND 
Security & Industry Survey— A _ quarterly 
forecast of financial and business conditions 1 6 199 Dec. 24 1988 
including individual studies of twenty-eight Trade Indicators Dec. 10 Dec. 17 : - Dec. 25 
cone oe etal eng ee Electrical Output (KWH) 5,881 5,997 5,994 5,508 
ously illustrated wi appropriate charts o ane - 
saiek anche aud wikis ik senescent §Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 94.1 94.5 93.1 97.3 


obligation. Freight Car Loadings 668,825 639,723 650,000 609,239 

Ce ee _ 1949 _ 1948 
Investor’s Reader — A_copy of this popular Dec. 7 Dec. 14 Dec. 21 Dec, 22 
features include "The Stock Market,” “Busi. | {Net Loans ( Federal $24,812 $25,130 $24,700 $25,538 








ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” | {Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve 13,807 13,882 13,866 15,632 
2 * @ {Total Brokers’ Loans 4 Members - 1,802 1,856 1,481 1,294 

a picid ieee ee | oe ee Securities 94 ie .. 37,153 37,409 = 37,632 = 33,455 

Se eet nt’ clade thects att be, | Cees Oe Cities 47,724 48,652 48236 47,928 
scription of a graphic service. {Money in Circulation 27,701 27,833 28,560 
“8 @ {Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 1,583 1,243 1,096 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


oes Market Statistics —New York Stock Exchange 


: é Closing Dow-Jones - December ~  ,-1949 Range 
Tested Products eM ig — ——— Averages: 21 22 23 24 26 27 High rae 
mecern Tateotry is ne athe teetee and | 20 Iedusteials... 19645 29652 WON. | | 198.28 198.88 161.60 
modern research by all industries. 20 Railroads ..... 50.86 51.55 51.53 Exchange 51.23 54.29 41.03 

+ 8 # 15 Utilities 40.96 41.02 Closed 40.95 41.02 33.36 
A 70.96 7105 ‘| | 70.81 71.05 57.75 
illustrated booklet providing guidance in the 


3 ; t am December. —~ 
preparation and production of corporation Details of Stock Trading: 21 22 23 24 26 27 
annual reports. Includes a check-list of sug- 


gested contents, and recommends methods for | Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,270 1,630 1,470 | 1,560 
“telling management’s story.” Issues Traded 1,133 1,180 | 1,206 


8 @ Number of Advances 643 504 Exchange 291 
“Savings & Loans’ Essentials—A primer on Number of Declines 227 327 Closed 678 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured Number Unchanged 263 287 | | 237 
savings and loan associations to solve many New Highs for 1949 §3 72 | | 54 
investment problems with safety. New Lows for 1949 4 2 | | 3 


sia : Bond Trading: 
Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper | Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 100.85 100.81 100.86 | 100.79 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of B 1 z | 3.935 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; ond Sales (000 omitted) $3,710 $3,950 $3, 
guide for abbreviations etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

















1949 -—— 1949 Range — 
*Average Bond Yields: Nov. 30 Dec. 7 Dec. 14 Dec. 21 High Low 

en 2.567% 2.573% 2.564% 2.564% 2.547% 2.740% 2.547% 
Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 2.942 2.945 2.938 2.922 2.915 3.137 2.915 


ing questions about savings plans which afford 


consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 3.368 3.368 3.357 3.336 3.315 3.496 3.315 
safety. oe *Common Stock Yields: 


New Plan tor Stockholder Rel iin 6.92 7.00 6.85 6.85 6.94 7.26 . 
Vew Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- | 2) Railroads 8.36 8.37 Ti/ 7.67 7.79 9.62 i 

corporation "in “orgshising its perenne! to | 20 Utilities 571 574 567 563 562 626 5.62 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient | 90 Stocks 6.84 6.92 6.76 6.75 6.33 793 6.09 


and economical basis. 
or ee *Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Food Chain—Booklet describing a depression 


resistant investment yielding over 634% offered The Most Active Stocks aay Week Ending Dec. 27, 1949 


by a N.Y.S.E. firm. Shares 7—— Closing ——_, 

* * « Traded Dec. 20 Dec. 27 Change 
, : : 2.000 . : 

Annual Report Readership—Twenty-page illus- Canadian Pacific Railway 82, WA 15% + i 

trated brochure on techniques in making cor- Warner Bros. Pictures 1534 15%4 mre 


poration annual reports readable. Of interest Pennsylvania Railroad 14% 16% +1% 
to corporation and financial institution execu- 


dives Gads Studebaker Corporation 2434 26% +14, 
; + * & Paramount Pictures 58, 22 21% 7 
Building Company Goodwili—New digest with Florida Power 17% 18% ca 
check list on methods to make stockholder Pepsi-Cola 834 8% om 
literature more effective. Four-colors, charts Budd Company +14 


d hs make thi i i d-hel 11% 12% - 
I —_. make this an interesting an a Pan American Airways 8% 84 


+ 

* * # Southern Company 11% 11% +4 
Savi Plans—Fold Rented & Northern States Power (Minn.)............. 10% 10% vere 
aavet te = caves oud tae aeenelaiiben, . Chrysler Corporation 64% 653% +14 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 





















































This is Part 21 of a tabulation which recommendation but a_ statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 {11949 
first National Stores........ Os cccaaden 51 46 42% 39% 39% 44 60 70% 62% 59% 69 
OS ree 38% 32% 31% 29% 31% 35% 42% 52 51% 49% 53 
Earnings ..... c$3.34 c$3.06 c$2.91 c$3.01 c$2.73 c$2.80 c$2.53 c$6.54 c$6.88 c$7.21 c$7.21 
| Dividends .... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.50 
| et rer errr ME cc ccscccs Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 28% 21% 20% 17% 
BE scittenkass July, 1946 16 14% 14% 11% 
Earnings ..... $1.50 $1.20 $1.06 $0.81 $0.26 D$0.14 $0.61 $2.44 $2.60 $3.91  y$1.11 
Dividends ..... ———~— *Not ayailable —+— None None None None 0.80 1.25 1.60 1.25 
flintkote Company .......... PE ncccesues 31% 21% i6s4 , 16% 22% 26% 38% 46% 39% 42% 31% 
BE  Kastninaces 15 10% 8% P 9% 15% 183% 23% 25% 24 28% 21% 
Earnings ..... $2.11 $2.10 "$28 $2.18 $1.51 $1.38 $1.33 $2.82 $6.27 $5.86  2$3.20 
Dividends .... 100 1.00 1.00 0.90 9.90 0.90 0.90 1.25 1.50 3.00 2.50 
¥ , . . 
a Florence Stove .............. ORE. sinivcdds ~38 38%4 33% 27%4 ay, wa sis 53 57 41% 36% 28 
: RE 25 24% 16% 2534" ° a : 41 33% 30 26 18% 
5,508 Earnings ..... $3.61 $3.99 $3.82 $2.4 hes $2. 2h « ap A, $2. 98 $2.19 $5.42 $6.14 —_2$0.97 
973 Dividends .... 3.00 3:00 3.00 2.00° 2,00 00 2.00 2.25 2.25 1.50 
9,239 Flride POWGP <5..66c0cc0ccces DEE ~ ccsewaies ————- ' gee company formed March, 1945 — 18% 20% 17% 15% 17% 
1g F BO oacceases —— Listed N. Y., Stock Exchange December, 1945°——-w+—_ 16% 16% 13 13 13% 
ec, 22 Earnings ..... $0.59 $0. 47 $0.514 $0.52"... $0.59 $1.39 $1.48 $1.28 $1.46 $1.59 z$1.39 
5,538 Dividends .... Not computed — 0.05 0.20 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.15 
’ ‘ 
5,632 Mm Florsheim Shoe “A”......... BE eiceces 25 25% 25% 21% 2B. 5 33% 44 62 
1.204 Be snvenvanits 17 19 17% 18 19% |! 24% 30% 41 ees sds oma 
a (After 2-for-1 split ae pens wie vies oka 9¢ ah us ‘ eas 27 24 21% 15% 
3,455 Salt, WOE sanccccsexiies GAP aie cs scene ee ane nih eck hee ae 20% 18 20%  — 12 
7,928 Earnings ..... k$1.25 k$1.37 $1.55. $1.29. $1.26 ©=—k$1.18 ~—-k $1.50 =k $1.83. k$3.09 —k$2..22 y$1.20 
8 560 Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.12 1.00 $.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.80 1.45 1.25 
8, Pe 
1,096 HM Follansbee Steel ............. High ......... 5 85% 7 5% oY, 85% 13% 21%4 40% 40% 247 
BEE scassasess 1% 6% 3% 3 3% SY 6% 11% 14% 227% os 
Earnings ..... D$1.52 uD$0.53 $1.46 $1.77 $1.46 D$0.93 $0.86 $4.56 $8.22 $5.29 z$0.20 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None 0.50 2.50 3.00 1.00 
Food Fair Stores............. OD, 2 scisdcice 18% 19% 13% 113 1394 16 35% 67% soul eee 
ers 12% 13 9 8 9 11 153% 335% ae : 
SOE (After 100% stk. div. High “100.0022: Be ae a ee ee — lO ee 143% 
January, 1948)............ AG sits ea aie pee a an ee 12% 8% 9% 8% 
161.60 Earnings ..... $0.58 $0.45 $0.52 $0.39 $0.33 $0.36 $0.57 $2.27 $1.58 $1.42 $0.91 
41.03 Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 0.27 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 p0.36 p0.40 p0.40 0.59 
33.36 HM Food Machinery & High ......... 37¥, 35 32% 42 54 69 80% 100 94% $1 
57.75 CO Sie os ecasscal cs 21 18% 24 27% 3914 53% 5934 71 6934 80 wees 
(Adjusted to 100% stk. High ......... 5S vies Res aes vale nies pee ape etic Cieere 4734 29% 
ea div. January, 1948)....... | ree wa en renee re ieee = aver ere Sas 27 2038 
a tEarnings ..... $0.95 $1.23 $1.41 $1.36 $1.35 $2.14 $2.47 $2.40 * $3.92 $2.34 = 2$1.7 
1,560 Dividends .... 0.69 0.80 0.87% 0.87% 0.87% 0.87% p0.77% 0.90 1.00 1.50 p1.00 
¥ Foster-Wheeler ............. TOD: cncaniens 29% 21% 20% 127% 19% 29 4414 49% 32% 38% 32% 
Low — ..-.++- 14 IV, 9% 9% 10% 16 25 19% 191% 24% 19% 
678 Earnings ..... D$0.07 $3.43 $5.06 $4.19 $8.71 2.90 $3.33 $0.10 $3.30 $11.95 y$5.37 
237 Dividends .... None None None None None 0.50 1.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 
54MM Francisco Sugar ............ een 9% 6% 9 10% 15% 17% 27 35% 25% 163% 12% 
3 ee 1% 2% 2% 5 55% 135% 14 2034 12% 9% 8% 
Earnings ..... 2$0. is gD$0.70 $0.65 $2.64 $0.74 2$4.52 $0.74 $3.99 «" g$8.06 2$5:76 $1.43 
Dividends .... None None Nene None None 0.50 None None 2.00 None 0.50 
100.79 Franklin Stores ............. WE ica eess Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ———___. 23% 30% 125% 10 10% 
$3,935 Ree March, 1948 105% 11% 6% 85% 8 
Earnings ..... eaves Pe -- $0.48 g$1.15 $1.42 9$1.46 $2.06 g$1.47 g$1.76 g$2.04 
nge-—— a 
om Dividends .... ————————___ Initial ‘payment January 19 ————— 6.60 0.90 0.70 0.70 0.70 
2 547% am Freeport Sulphur ............ OOD vccndenas 36 39% 41 3834 38% 36% 51% 61 50% 47% 60 
915 LOW... csseeee 18%4 24% 32% 27 2934 30% 34 45% 36% 35% 38 
. Earnings ..... $2.76 $3.81 $3.95 $3.05 $3.10 $3.20 $4.19 $4.69 $3.89 05.42  z$5.02 
3.315 Dividends .... 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.12% 2.50 2.50 2.62% 4.00 
Freedtert Grain & Malting..High ......... 1034 11% 11% 12 205% 18% by 49 
6.03 LOW .....0055- 6% 8% 8% 8% 11% 16% 17% aes bases oa oars 
7 57 (Atter 2-for-1 split | eee yee ii: out ‘nas ey. seas ae) a 22 12% 174 
May, WH 02.02. s.ce0es eee dae ae sats en ree nee ia 16 11% 10 11% 
5.62 Earnings ..... h$0.75 h$0.84 h$0.88  h$0.91 h$0.77 $0.91 $1.18 h$1.17 ~ h$1.41 h$1.73 h$3.44 
6.09 Dividends .... 0.30 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.57 0.57 0.65 0.75 ~0.82% 
Fruchauf Trailer ............. High ......... 30 32% 23%4 18 31% 447% 719% 
BE o.ccceucees I l 1 “cade eeee 
(After 2-for-1 split High ||... ix dae Bie: _ Pee — °% "48 ""39 24% 23% 
949 November, 1945).......... GOW 0 ciscaoses cad cacds oP sma as dans 35 28% 18% 17% 16% 
Earnings ..... $2.29 $1.68 $2.30 $1.90 $2.30 $2.12° $1.57 $4.30 $3.11 $4.16  z$1.67 
Chanst Dividends oe 0.50 0.65 0.70 0.70 0.82 0.80 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.00 
+. % Gabriel Company ............ ere 3% 3% 2u% 2% 4% 7 12% 154% 17% 10% 7% 
— LOW. ccscceee 1y% 1y% 1% 1% 2% 2% 6% 10% 8% 6% 4% 
41% Earnings ..... D$0.11 , D$0.40 $0.83 $0.84 $0.63 $1.26 $1.09 $1.25 $0.95 $2.23 $0.75 
+1% Dividends .... None ‘ None None 0.10 0.20 0.25 0.30 0.70 0.55 0.10 0.10 
Gz ‘ 
— ¥, my (RU ein face eee 5h 5% 2% 2% 4% 5% 10% 11% 1034 10% 7% 
4 ¥ Low .......... 2 2 1% 1% 1% 2% 44 7 5% 6% 4% 
Earnings ..... D$2.80 D$0.17 $0.80 $0.43 $0.55 $0.39 $0.33 $1.12 $2.83 $2.20 2$1.24 
rm Dividends .... None Nene 0.25 0.25 0.30 0.30 0.30 q * 0.35 0.70 0.70 
G: ty “ . 
: ¥f ite nut High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange - 12 9% 
tf LAW ow cc cesess : July, 1948 9 6 
+ Earnings ..... ee $1.11 $1.14 $0.67 $0.59 $0.66 $0.69 $2.80 $0.91 $1.47 z$0.04 
4 Dividends .... Initial payment on $5 par November naa —s 0.60 0.90 0.60 








= rr months to March 31; following year. g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. k—12 months to October 31. p—Also paid_ stock. 
Ae, sanoeh v—6 months to December 31. y—Six months. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. +Food Machinery Co. figures through 1945. {To De- 
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Going to Business 


1900 STYLE 
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The Mid-C entury Review Number of 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Proves that American Business Is on “Progress Street” 


Significant Articles: 


Half a Century of the American Scene 

In 1900. the United States stood on the threshold of its 
greatest industrial growth. Accomplishments during that 
period have exceeded all expectations, and have made the 
country the strongest in the world. 

The Work of the SEC 

New Chairman McDonald explains the operations and the 
aims of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

50 Years of American Corporations 

Some 300 important companies in business in 19¢? still are 
carrying on. Here’s a list of them, together with the year 
of incorporation of each. 

The Progress in Stockholder Relations 


A review of the developments in stockholder relations tech- 
niques during the past half-century, with an interpretatien 
of the returns of a questionnaire to 1,000 corporations on 
trends in this important function of management in the 
future. 


50-Year Dividend Honor Roll 
Half-Century Cluls —N.Y.S.E. Member Firms 
Reviews & Vital Statistics — 20 Leading Industries 


Don’t Miss this Unusual 
Combination of Reference 


Material and Vital Statistics 


TO ADVERTISERS: Your message in the Mid- 
Century Review Number of FINANCIAL WORLD: 
will be seen again and again in the year ahead. 
Advertising forms close Wednesday noon, Jant- 
ary 11, but an early space reservation will assure 
a good position. 
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